
































PHONETIC KEYS TO 
READING 


by SLOOP, GARRISON, 
SOMETHING NEW IN READING ond CREEKMORE 


PHONETIC KEYS TO READING is something new in the field of tion in phonics which enables him to identify words by independ 
primary reading. It offers on entirely different approach to the ent analysis. The entire progrom is based on the idea of teaching 
teaching of reading, through the use of phonics from the very the child to be on independent reader—one who is not dependent 
beginning of the first grade. Instead of waiting until trouble upon the controlled vocabulary of the memory method commonly 
develops in the reading program and then trying to “‘potch up” tought todey. This new method is not merely theory. it has been 
the difficulty with phonics, this method gives the child a foundo proved to be proctico 


| wn actual classroom situations 


FIRST GRADE SECOND GRADE 


This is a combinotion oud AS DAYS GO BY ‘The S« neace y 
which hove used PHONETIC KEYS TO READING 


* inf 


TAG is the first book in the series for t 
eadiness book and pre-primer. The audio-readiness materiol is 
nm two ports, the first port of which is a section of Listening 
Activities, followed by a section containing both Listening ond 


first grade. It continues or ntroduct 
ndependent w 
unding Activities. The pre-primer section of TAG contain phonet ' 


reading material based on a phonetic vocabulary TEACHER'S MANUALS 
BOT AND JIM (The Primer) is the second book. It continue THE TEACHER'S MANUALS whic! mpar 
>< ation of the principles learned in TAG ar reser ve ‘ , 


IpE 


pie 4Q9¢ 
fundamental principles of phonetics self teaching 
re n" 


ALL AROUND with Dot ond Jim is the first reader in addition e principle he 


Adit 


presenting the phonetic reading moter 


eve t introduces additional fundament 


- 
acuers@er" 


FRESHMAN YEAR-—Exercises to vitolize the study of grammor JUNIOR YEAR—A thorough alysis of sentence structure and 
and to promote good usoge. An abundance of drill material on emphasis on developing occurate languoge expression. Diagram 
ing to explain relationship of sentence ports. Composition lessons 
directed to achievement of communication skills. Capitalizotion 
$s0) elote yaa 5 mo 

provide practice in appropriate writing and speaking experiences and punctuation lessons correlated with grammar ond « Pos 

A tion. Werds to Mester develops interest ond improvement in 
Word study for vocabulory growth (10 tests) “ 

vocabulary. (12 tests) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR—Exercises for recognition of sentence ports YEAR—A . P ¢ 
and their function in expressing thoughts. Lessons to develop SENIOR A comprehensive review of grammar ond ton 
kill t Pp tuot , guage usage. Emphasis on mastery of princ ples of grammar. Cor 
j n re 7) r 

a ae ee unctuation, capitalization, and word study centration on composition needs and experiences of hig’) school 
correloted with grammor and composition Diagraming os on seniors. Di.graming to clorify difficulties in sentence structure 
aid in understonding the sentence Leern to Spell is an added Review of capitalization and punctuotion Vecebuler, Enrichment 
feature (10 tests) is ¢ special feoture. (10 tests 


sentence elements, classes of sentences, ond capitalization and 
punctuction. Lessons to develop skill in sentence voriety and to 


Teecher's Manuols and seporcte Tests ore fur- 
nished when books are ordered im closs quentities. 
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Illinois Education Association 





on your 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
of SERVICE 


to the 


Schools of Illinois 


In our job of preparing teachers, we are dedicated with you to the 
task of educating boys and girls. With you we celebrate your century 
of achievement. With you we pledge our hearts to the same cause in 


the coming century. 


The ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Eastern Illinois Northern Illinois Western Illinois lilinois State 
State College State Teachers College State College Normal University 
Charleston DeKalb Macomb Normal 
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CREDIT for the materials in this spe- 
cial centennial issue goes to many people, 
but I especially want 
to mention two. The 
first is Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA exec- 
wee ks 


Bylines 


utive secretary, who spent several 


more than a year ago poring over back 

ot The Tilinots T eae her 
1 Reports, ILt1no1s Epucation, and 
proceedings of the IEA Annual Meetings 


From his notes he compiled a history of 


ssues llinois 


Schoc 


the association’s 100 years which, in mim- 


eographed form, has served source ma- 
terial for the 


scripts, news 


as 
radio 


the 


centennial pageant 


items, and much of in- 


formation in this issue 


Ww 


formerly 


Allen of 
cur- 


THE SECOND 
Southern Illinois Un 
ator of the now with 
the SIU information Dr. Allen 
is an avid student of area history, and his 
of widely 


published 


John 
versity 


there 


18 
museum and 


service 


being 
the 
ce of his help with 


historical articles is 


series 


in all over state 


You'll find much evider 


newspapers 


this issue 


THE CENTENNIAL publicity commit 
tee helped with the 
the m 
all the centennial 


issue, 


planning of the 


ind several of embers wrote articles 


The 


mittees is listed on page 


personne] ol com 


1 


gather the 


nts on 


MANY persons h 
pictul ol 


179 


Iped 


assoc itior pre pages 


7 They make essive show 
something 


IEA 


and, in way, 


the 


who, 


ne 
ibout by 
the 


the 


developm 


wh 


noting 


presidents have 


vears 


EVEN a magazi: \ the usual s 


in give only 1 sketch account of the 


ussociation’s history and accomplishments 


it we hope it will strengthen vour pride 


in an crganization which is by and for 
than ourselves, but still 


and bigger 


ot 


ourse lves 


THE FOUR-COLOR Then and Now” 
covers were painted especially for the cen 
tennial by Art Springfield 
artist. Plates are by Capitol Engraving Co 
of Springfield 


Squires 


issuc 


—The Editor 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Board Passes Up Qualified Teacher 
For Lower-Priced Non-Degree Teacher 


to he f 


gular requirements for a cert 
teach the 


Is up to the 


pub l 


hke vou ate t teachers 


mode mm way 
BS parents and the 


in their 


cannot 
successfully, so it 
homes to help fill the gap 


caused by 


child’s education these 
school circumstances 
how I felt. There I 

» be n the 


of these teachers 


schoolroon 


was to go out mak 
I lite 


spite of my need of 


tioned, and I 
a statement to the public 
sick In 
cann : out as a saleswoman 
statement about my 
statement be 


thought of 


such a 
whether the 
I despise the 
protession when I 
change my old 
| Cal 


expec te d, 


true 
learning 
have 
one, and I do 

to do it. I ha 
practiced, to cont 


never a 
steel myself 
and have 
to get more training as the 
rather than to be penaliz 
much 

I wonder how many 
teachers this has happen 


there are so many teache 


isband 
one neighboring state es where 
He found a od job 
that ( , I write 


county examinations, refresher co 


this merely to 


the understar ng 
» by the next which s beginning to happen 
now), ft the was no n off our professiona 
th me n past re being taken off 


Name WITHHELD By Epit 


the town 
» get back 


1usband, I did not try 


had last vear, fo 


Exchange Illegal in 


Dear Miss Angel: 
I mn writing to suggest 


EDUCATION give some public 


exchange teaching witl 


illegal in the state 


was confident I would be teaching t that 
Sut I did not get a job Why ween te 
husband finally 1 wh “ 
implication, no f eta oes 
words, he “Your 
ilifications are agair her, fo 


now 
know, but my 
ind this is the 


i deplor ible sit 
teachers h: 


j 
received that if the 


lieve 


qu 
i concerning it 


everal ippli« itions from teachers w ou , the teachers 


degrees or without experience who 


teach for k mon The be \ n ave corresponded w 
want to pay more tor your w secretary of the Stat 


who wrot 


} 


SaVS th it no persor shal 


I F f ¢ she is lit o le 
ind xpenien If sh ' tification Board, 


ur salary 


have 


those who state of Illinois who :s not 


else we cannot school boards shall not funds 


one who does not have ertificate 


Takes Salesmanship Course thi 


sued to nvone 
] 


retore since a certificate cannot be 
who is not a citizer the 
ire not eligible to teach p iblic 
schools of Illinois. Hence, the 
has been discontinued 

I believe that 
the official publication of the 
cation Assoc rend ay 


ice t the te 


I was not willing to lowe: 
their salary schedule, neither did I F 
schedul So, I was not 
school started 


icher pu ked up from 


ibove the I prog! ar 


Ever the day 
had to hire a te 
somewhere, and still they would not pay 

their 


im Cr 


penny 
hired 


they 


before 
Inturnots EpucaTIon, as 


Illinois Edu 
iluable 
ichers of ’ by 
befor 


lation, can 


own schedule’s amount 


ished to be let out of teaching 


Situation 


Hevten Kunze, 
Edwardsville 


acing th 
ir without a job where 


ind teach. We 
ded to 


so. I 


I can stay at home 


am lost th 
, teacher junior high 
needa my 
school, 
ilesman- 
iterial Ed. Note—One of the 
by the IEA Representative 
“The association urges the 
extension of the 


between the United 


so I dec take 1 


resolutions p assed 


Assembly states 


h p course to sell educational n 


was good ibove reproa¢ h, and 
respect. But I 
make a 


Qur state 


The course 


t has my turned sick when continuance and 


taught to and 


teachers 


States and 


I was sales talk some exchange of 


thing like this has hired several students 


thousand teachers this vear who cannot foreign nations.’ 


He Defends Purpose 
of School Pep Meetings 


Dear Miss Angel 
I have ad “Couldn't Be 
n the October professional 
journal 
While there are 
scholastic competition that could be singled 
the spirit 


just re Prouder 


issue ot our 
of inter 


many aspects 


yut for criticism, in my opinion 
ngendered at pep meetings is not one 

Pep 
others, I am 
petuate provine 


meetings in our school and most 
sure, are planned not to “per 
ialism” but to use the drive 


and status in all of us and 


lor recognition 
strong group feeling of adolescents to 
ing p ople learn desirable standards 
inship, hospitality, and individual 

We make effort to get our 


feel pride in a 


every 
team that does 
nd displays evidence it is trying 
the ideals of sports We try 
them to that a 
a community can take pride in 


recognize student 
and 
friendly, and orderly 


skillful play rs 


ird our pep meetings and our in 


nthusiastic specta 


is we ll Su 
ontests as opportunities tor 

valuable attitudes and be 
sometimes not without dif 
environment 

who parti 
nments I have heard 
colleagues, I cannot 
desirability of pub 
article in Intrnots Epuca 
s article and “We Have to 
October NEA iE urnal 


iticism of the 


have 
Inem- 
conduct con 


this in 


n who 
iting pression 


a doubt 


unity 


} 
ii Organs Is 


professional 


hard to accept the emo 
of this 


article which an 


rets “over-cmo 
automobile acc 

engendered 

ne unreasonable 

logical to believe 


reduce accidents by pro 


e occupation tor young 
outlet for the 


noticeable in 


drive for 


nition so 


high SC hool 


cooper itive 


sports 
attack 
without go 
everything 
of stu- 


approat h 
and 
they 


onstructive 


ibuses where exist 


upon 


ing to the extreme of blaming 


think ef on the exposure 
to competition? 
Roy ( 


Consolidated 


TURNBAUGH Barring- 


High 


principal 
School 
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Med, in 


congratulates the Illinois Education 


Association on its Centennial Anniversary. 


The last one hundred years have certainly been a “Century 
of Progress” for the schools of [llinois—inspired in great measure 
by the leadership and tireless efforts of IEA. Our experience in 
Illinois this past year arouses in us a keen desire for the oppor- 
tunity to do our part with IEA during the next one hundred 


years in service to the schools of the great state of Illinois. 


ALLIED, INC. 


Distributors of School Furniture, Equipment, and Supplies 


325 NORTH ILLINOIS STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


¥% Our Peabody Furniture 
will be used to depict the 1953 Modern Classroom in the IEA Chronicle at Oak Park Dec. 28 
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aA TIME LO 


HIS IS A TIME for stock-taking, for 
T re-examination of the foundations 
We look to the past as a wise builder 
looks to the structure below him, to 
consider how firm it is, what stresses 
he can expect it to take, what base 
it provides for what he will super- 
impose upon it. We must look back 
if we are to look ahead with wisdom 

Not all of our past is good, though 
we turn with understandable nos- 
talgia to the “golden days” of the 
youth of our profession. We would 
not go back to some of the cruel set- 
tings nor cruel ways of our early 
schools. We have made mistakes, but 
we have also been wise or lucky 
or both. Something bigger than our- 
selves has been good to us, that is 
certain, so that we can have no self- 
righteous pride in the progress we 
have made. 

But as the man of maturity may 
look back to recognize for the first 
time the finer things of his own boy- 


By PAUL STREET 


00 an appreciate the glorious 
Duector of Public Relotions hood can appreciate the gloriou 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College little things he could not grasp as a 


and IEA Public Relations Chairman child we hope to look back. Not 
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INVENTORY 


as the senile, in our dotage worship- 
ing what has been and despairing of 
now and what is ahead but pan- 
ning the gold out of the slag of our 
history! 

There are a few essentials of our 
professional history that bear review 
and marking. Certainly all of them 
One, 


That is 


cannot be treated here. how- 


ever, needs especial note. 
this: 
We started together 


From Many Groups 
The IEA (or State 


tute, as it was called) was begun by 


Teachers Insti- 


an assortment of people from different 
groups, not by any particular group 
Interestingly enough, leaders in the 
private schools had a great deal to 
do with our founding, a founding 
made for the avowed purpose of cam- 
paigning for free public schools. 
Schools 
were the important thing then 
Ministers of the 
academy heads, doctors, editors, far- 


and not our differences 
gospel, private 


mers, business men were all with us 


December, 1953 


We started with much _ leadership 


from higher education (only private 
colleges then) and immediately en- 
dorsed_ the 
supported colleges and 


establishment of tax- 
universities, 
particularly for preparing teachers. 
The very first state-supported institu- 
tion for higher education in Illinois, 
“Old Normal” University of 1857, is 
no doubt partly the result of repeated 
resolutions approved at the organiza- 
first 
University of Illinois and the other 


tion’s meeting; and the great 
teachers colleges which followed can 
thank our professional ancestors for 


their existence. 


It Has Held Together 

From the start the IEA 
with everybody, with teachers of pri- 
all levels 


worked 


vate and public schools of 
and varieties of assignments, and with 
the lay public. From the start the 
IEA has represented a broad canopy 
of faith in education under which all 
could rally despite their differences 
It has 
smaller ones. It 


bigger circles, not 
held 


drawn 


has together, 


with an amazing degree of success 
despite all the divisive forces of our 
boisterous and inconsistent society, the 
radical teacher and the conservative 
one, the professor and the one-room 
pedagog, the “teacher” and the “ad- 
ministrator,”’ the private and the pub- 
lic educator — and even the males 
and females when equal pay was an 
issue 
There are, of course, some who 
have left us because of indifference. 
It is disappointing that private school 
people and those in higher education 
are with us in relatively small num- 
bers today a fact for which we may 


ourselves be much to blame. There 


are some who have deserted us, too, 
because their particular enthusiasm 
for something has outweighed their 
concern jor the unifying principles. 
jut the IEA has gone on, for it has 
itself and 


compelling faith in and concern for 


identified with a central 


the schools something always at 
least a little bigger than itself 
May it ever be so! 





In the “Good Old Days’ 


Floors were of earth and the teachers were poorly prepared 


By VERGIL M. RAGSDALE, Be! ev 


t part n" 


pe ABANDONED CABIN of a restless 
pioneer became the first American 
the 


County, in 


Illinois country. 
In Monroe 1783, 
John Seeley held classes in this build- 
floor of 


round poles for seats, and logs a little 


schoolhouse in 
early 
ing, which had “a earth, 
flattened for desks.” 

Mr. Seeley’s successor the following 
year was Francis Clark, and still later, 
an Irishman named Halfpenny taught 
for many years and built and operated 
a mill in his spare time 

Randolph County was the next to 
boast a school. John Doyle, one of 
Clark’s 
from his military campaigns to be- 
come a citizen and a teacher. He 
taught from 1790 until 1800. In 1816, 
Davis 


army of conquest, returned 


the name of 


old 


an old sailor by 


taught school in an fort near 


Baldwin 


‘Faithful But Not Learned’ 

Madison County had its first school 
“on the edge of the Great American 
Bottom near Collinsville in 1804; the 
had the 
reputation of being ‘faithful but not 


teacher, John Bradsbury, 


learned.’ ” 

In 1804, John Messenger taught 
an evening school near Shiloh in St. 
Clair He was a surveyor by 
profession and drew the Peck 
Messenger’s Map of Illinois. The first 


County 
and 


schoolhouse in the county was built 


a 


in early Illinois schools. 


and FRANCINE RICHARD, A 


doctoral thesis Territorial Education in Illinois 


at Shiloh in 1811. 

For the most part, the first schools 
were not housed in buildings intended 
for that purpose. An old smokehouse 
had 


crib or a stable, 


that outlived its usefulness, a 


corn or an aban- 
doned house was better than nothing. 
would be 


the 


The absence of a window 


something of a drawback, but 


open door would do fairly well 


Any Building Would Do 


Any 
propriated which would shut out the 


building not otherwise ap- 


severe weather was utilized as a 


schoolhouse. An instance is recorded 
of a school being driven out of a 
former dwelling by the vermin that 
the movers had not taken with them 

The courthouse, when not required 
for the uses of the magistrates, was 
sometimes rented the In 
1833, the sheriff was directed Fy the 
turn 


to school. 


county court of one county to 
the courthouse over to school authori- 
ties at a rental of 50 certs a month 

During the last few years of the 
18th century, buildings for 


purposes began to be built. Fathers 


school 


and sons would assemble with their 
teams of the 
public lands, and build a schoolhouse 


oxen, cut trees from 
from these rough-trimmed and un- 
hewn logs. 

The buildings were usually 16 feet 


square, with a hole in one side for a 


door, and a larger hole on the other 


for the building of an 


The 


with 


side to allow 
outdoor chimney. logs were 
chinked filled 
times mixed with straw or long 

The 
with perhaps a top layer of firmer 
clay packed hard. If the 


builders were more ambitious, a floor 


and clay, some- 
erass 
were earth 


floors generally 


down 


of logs, split and hewed somewhat 


smooth on the inner side, was laid 
down loose. One old man reported 
such a floor, set up so far from the 
ground that the pigs occupied the 
space underneath, and “raised some- 
times a racket and sometimes the 
floor.” 

The roof was made of clapboards 
which were held in place by heavy 
poles. If there was a ceiling, and most 
often there was none, it was made 
by placing clapboards over rough 
joists. The door was made of “slabs 
split thin and 


wooden pins; and it was hung on 


put together with 
wooden hinges that creaked distress- 


ingly.” 


Raised Roof on Dark Days 

In some buildings, one whole log 
was left out to provide light, and in 
others there were spaces left for win- 
dows. Sometimes no opening was left, 
or it was insufficient, and part of the 
roof was left movable so it could be 
raised on dark days. Oiled paper was 
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placed over the openings to keep out 
the rain and wind, as there was very 
little glass 

A schoolhouse in Schuyler County 
in 1835 had leather flaps for shutters 
It is noted as a great rarity that a 
schoolhouse in Edwards County had 
a real glass window as early as 1824 

Heat was furnished by a large fire- 
place, usually made of native rock 
chinked with clay or dirt. The chim- 
ney was made of small poles, and 
topped out with sticks, laid log-house 
fashion and chinked with mud. A 
liberal bank of sod inside the chimney 
protected the woodwork from the fire 
“Stones or logs were used _ for 
andirons; a clapboard was the shovel: 
tongs there were none. The fire must 
be kindled with flint, steel, and tinder. 
or coals must be brought from the 


nearest house.” 


Logs with Splinters Hewn Off 

The furniture was equally crude. 
and consisted for the most part ol 
desks which were logs split in the 
middle, with the splinters hewn off, 
and supported by four legs set into 
holes bored into the bottom of the 
log. Seats were similar, but were 
made of smaller logs and had shortet 


legs 








When writing was a part of the 
curriculum, a desk was made by sup- 
porting a puncheon on long pegs 
driven into the wall. The pupil faced 
the wall and wrote with a quill pen 
on paper, which was scarce and un- 
ruled. Often the teacher or the large: 


pupils ruled the lines with a piece of 


“bullet lead,” drawn out at one end 
Ink was manufactured by a process 
involving copperas and oak galls. Poke 
berries and other types of berries 
were often crushed and their juices 


used as ink 


Merit Is Rewarded 

The water “piggin” with the com- 
munal gourd was in every school 
room. It was a reward of merit to be 
allowed to go to the well, spring, o: 
stream to refill the pail 

No record is available as to the 
materials of instruction in the schools 
prior to 1800 other than the New 


ems 


Testament, beech rod, and the quill 
John Allen of Southern Iilinois University's Information Service portrays the 


Afte 00 is used i »E 
After 18 ’ books used in the East stern schoolmaster of many yeors ago, complete with hickory stick 
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SAGGING with the weight 
of its 105 years, the old 
log school at Rectorville 
built in 1838, had served 
a succession of families as 
a residence and was final 
ly used to store hay be 
fore it was dismantled in 
1943. But careful 
urements and photographs 
were made of the build 
ing, and o model of it is 
now in the museum at 
Southern Illinois Univer 
sity. The original clap 
board roof had been re 
placed by one of tar 
paper long before this pic 
ture was made in 1943 


meos 


Photo from John Alien, SIU 


Log Schoolhouse Served Rectorville 


By JOHN ALLEN, 


\ teacher's contract, still in existence, 
shows that J. W. Dewees agreed to teach a 
subscription school in the vicinity of the 
Rectorville in 
1823. So 


this was 


now vanished village of 
southeastern Hamilton County in 
indicate, 


There may 


far as available records 
the first school in the vicinity 
have been earlier ones for which no records 
have been found 

In 1838 a number of men living in that 
decided to form a school 
and built a log 
schoolhouse on the side of the old 
north-south roadway, just across from the 
of Gholson Cemetery. This 
was located about a mile 
and a half-mile east of the 
of Broughton 
they 
generation of local youth 


same vicinity 


district. They did so, 


east 


older 
hrst 


portion 
building 
south present 
village 
erected served a long 
When it became 
about a 


building 


The house 


nadequate, a new one was built 
mile to the northwest. The old 
was sold to a local farmer who moved it 
a short distance to the southwest and used 
After many 
again sold and moved, this time to a loca- 
tion a fourth-mile north and a fourth-mile 
west from the place where State Highway 
No 142 crosses the Hamilton-Saline 
County line. It was lived in by a succes- 
1930s, and then 
baled hay, 
until it was 


t as a residence years it was 


sion of families until the 
was used for the storage of 
and farm equipment 
torn down in 1943 

Many older persons knew of the school 
history, but it 


corn, 


and something of its was 
during a visit, in the early 1920s, of a very 
old man who had been a pupil in the 
during its first that many 
details of its earlier existence were learned. 
his visitor was a John Harkrider, past $0 
years old, whose home was in Arkansas. 
He pointed out the locations of the homes 
of several other land- 
including the site of the school- 
house built in 1838 

\ group of persons drove with Mr. Hark- 
rider to the old still in use 
as a residence, and he spent a considerable 
time describing the interior of 


school years, 


early settlers and 


marks, 


schoolhouse, 


eneth of 


the building as it was when he attended 
school there. He pointed out holes in the 
wall into pegs 
to hold two writing desks, one for 
and one for smaller pupils. Attention was 
also called to two other holes beside the 
pegs that supported a smaller 


the wooden water bucket and its 


which were once inserted 


larger 


door for 
shelf for 
accompanying drinking gourd. Holes in the 
wall for pegs upon which the pupils might 
their pointed out, 
having portions of the broken 
The split log benches used as 


hang were also 
some 
still in them 
seats for the 


one used for a recitation bench, were like- 


wraps 
pegs 


pupils, as well as the larger 


wise described in detail 

Mr. Harkrider told of the teacher's desk, 
and directed attention to the holes in the 
wall above the place where it had stood 
The pointers and switches that seem to 
have been inseparably connected with 
pioneer schools rested on pegs that once 
were in these holes. He insisted that the 
windows, even then small, were larger than 
they once were. Careful inspection revealed 
that each of the had 
lengthened about 15 inches at the bottom 

It was easily apparent that nearly all the 
timbers in the building were the original 
ones. Many had been split out and others 
showed by marks upon them that they had 
been sawed by an ‘up and down’ saw like 
used at the water mill 
that operate in the same year 
that the school was built. The visit of Mr 
Harkrider was a rare treat for those fortu- 
nate enough to be present 

Many persons who knew the old house 
and its history naturally regretted to see 
its passing after 105 years. Before it 
down, however, photographs 
and careful measurements 
made. Using this data and information 
given by Mr. Harkrider, Will Owen 
who lived nearby, and the author’s father 
who attended school there for a short time, 
a faithful model of the original building 
was constructed. This model may be seen 
in the museum of Southern Illinois Univer- 


two windows been 


the one nearby 


began to 


was 
torn were 


taken were 


sity 





were introduced. Webster’s Blue Back 
Speller was the most popular of all 
SC hool books. 

Instruction, with the exception of 
spelling, was on the individual basis, 
with each pupil reciting aloud “up 
In some schools, all studying 
the 


front.” 
them 
The 


were usually regarded as su- 


was aloud, which earned 


name of “loud schools.” “loud 
SC hools” 
perior, and the louder the pupil, the 


better he was rated. 


Pupils ‘Took a Crack’ 

Spelling was usually conducted by 
classes, with pupils forming a straight 
line by each pupil “taking a crack” 
in the floor. An interesting develop- 
ment grew out of the practice of the 
pupils in always arranging themselves 
in the same order, and the practice 
of the teachers in always giving out 
the words from top to bottom in the 
speller 

Many of 


“their 


the less diligent figured 


out words” and gave _ those 


words special attention. However, if 
someone misspelled his word, the 
charm was broken. 


The se 
the result of initiative on the part of 


early schools were usually 


a resident or itinerant who needed 


seasonal or employment. 


part-time 
Such advertisements as the following 
in the Edwardsville Spectator were 


not uncommon: 


School 
In order to be employed for the sum- 
would take charge of a school at 
my residence (or some other eligible situa- 
for four months and a half, to com- 
about the 15th or 20th inst. Terms, 
state paper 


mer I 


tion 

mence 
four dollars per quarter in 
Parents or guardians desirous of employ- 
will please hand in their names, 
of scholars for which 


ing me, 
and the number 


wish to subscribe, as soon as con- 


they 
venient in order that I may know whether 
sufficient encouragement will be given 
Tho’s Lippencott 


Edwardsville, 5th June, 1822 


or the following one from the Illinois 
Intelligencer, Sept. 29, 1819: 


James S. Cheek returns his 
thanks for the liberal patronage that he 
has experienced in the line of his pro- 
fession. He informs his friends and patrons 
that he will continue his school for the 
instruction of youth in the different de- 
partments of English literature. His price 
for tuition will be $5 per quarter. He 
will extend the sphere of his instruction 
as to include the following sciences, viz: 


sincere 
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orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, history, rhe- 
composition, and mathematics. He 
flatters himself that from his strict atten- 
tion to his business and from the moral 
and literary improvement of his pupils to 
a liberal patronage of a generous 
and enlightened public 
Harrisonville, Sept. 28 
Many teachers were 
for the work which they attempted 


that 


toric, 


receive 


utterly unfit 


It was not uncommon some 
teachers taught as a sideline, doing 
farming most of the year. Surveyors 
were in demand, and they would lay 
aside the transit and the chain during 
the season when their work was at a 
hands 


standstill and would trv their 


at keeping school. 


Doctor's Wife Helps Out 


There was at least one early 


teacher who was a doctor, who used 
house for a 


the front part of his 


schoolroom. As he had no suitable 
furniture, the children brought their 
When 


were in demand, his wife divided her 


duties 


own his professional 


time between the schoolroom and the 
kitchen. 


instances 


These seem to be the only 
women 


Illi- 


reported when 
served as teachers in territorial 
nois. 

An occasional adventurer turned 
up, who may have left his country 
for his country’s good, and excited 
some little surprise by his superior 
scholarship and by his success in the 
schoolroom. One Shelby 


County was the postmaster and Ccar- 


teacher in 


ried his mail in his hat, to be de- 
livered when people met him on the 
knocked at the 
schoolhouse door and called him out 

A farmer in Effingham County 
cleaned up an old stable and installed 
an ambitious lad of 12 as a teacher, 


street or modestly 


advertising the merits of his institu- 


tion as a sort of educational eme¢- 


gency hospital. 


LOGS split in the middie, with the splinters 
hewn off, and supported by four legs set 
into holes bored into the bottoms of the logs, 
served as pupils’ benches in the very early 
schools. The teacher's desk, with a ‘pointer’ 
on pegs above it, holds a quill pen and bottle 
of ink, and hand-written books. Pupils’ writing 
desk, supported by pegs driven into the walls, 
is to the left. The pegged-down puncheon floor 
and crude blackboard made of a few smoothed 
planks pointed black (to the right of the 
window) were typical. This model of the 
Rectorville School, built in 1838 in Hamilton 
County, is in the museum of Southern Illinois 
University 


Photo from John Allen, SIU 
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scale 


Often it 


down the 


was necessary to 


legal requirements for 
teachers, or to ignore them altogether, 
in order to get any kind of a teacher 
Little beyond the three R’s was ex- 
pected, and if a candidate showed 
proficiency in even two of them he 
Was very welcome. No one was em- 
ployed unless he could convince the 
board that he could “keep order,” 
which was no small undertaking in 
many schools. 

Whiskey drinking by the master was 
so common that it was not a very un- 
school to be dis- 


usual event for a 


missed for a day because of the in- 
disposition of the master. It has been 
reported that the second school taught 
in the state was a failure because of 
the drunkenness of the teacher. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812. an Irish teacher 
at Six Mile was accustomed to carry 
his bottle to school with his shillelah: 
and 


the latter he used with severity 


barbarity. 


Discipline Is Impartial 

Reports tell of a St. Clair County 
teacher whose hobby was bookkeep- 
ing when he was sober, but who de- 
voted himself to discipline when he 
was “in his cups,” and then regularly 
and impartially flogged the whole 
school. This was not always the last 
of it, for indignant parents sometimes 


took a hand and there were frequent 


“settlements” ending in fist fights 


It was expected that the teacher 


would celebrate the Christmas holi- 


days with “treats” for the pupils. Any 


indisposition on the part of the 


teacher to carry out that tradition 


meant a show of force by the larger 
pupils. Different methods were used 
ones being the 


the most common 


lock-out or the throw-out 


Treats Or Lockouts 

A few 
teacher arrived at school to find the 
locked 


outside. 


days before Christmas, the 


pupils inside and himself 


locked 


fused him until he promised to treat 


Admission was re- 
If there were large boys in the school 
whose strength was superior to the 
teacher’s, a struggle only emphasized 
the pupils’ victory 

Teachers sometimes broke the lock- 
out by covering the opening in the 
chimney and smoking “the ruffians 
out as a "possum from a den.” Pupils 
soon found a solution, however, by 
drenching the fire with water which 
was carried in in advance, or by 
building no fire at all 

Often the teacher was carried to a 
nearby stream and threatened with a 
plunge into the icy waters, or bound 
Usually this 


and left in the snow 


brought a promise of Christmas 


dainties, but there are instances where 


the teacher took his punishment 
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ECLECTIC EPUCATIONA! 


M°GUFPFEY’S 


NEW 
THIRD ECLECTIC READER: 


r 7 7 J 7 . J 
Fu - ¥ OU N G L E A RN ERS ° ster's Blue-Backed Spellers, were probably 
the most widely used texts in Illinois schools 
100 years ago. They stressed drill, and inter 
laced moral teaching in the content 





OF THE FPCLECTIC SERIES. 


ARTICULATION. 
t 1 1 P i 
fle, fli, flo, flu, floi, flou. 


= — y, a . ‘. 
fre, fri, fro, fru, froi, frou. 





' 2 = ~~ = * 3 — 
fry, from, fled, fiag, frog, flog, flud. 


LESSON XXXII. 
feed ing how-ev’-e1 
le pran -cing un-last -en 


mead’-ow rath’-er-ed sud’-den-ly 


whith’-er qui -et ly can’ -ter-ing 


How to Catch a Pony 

1. Witty went to unfasten his pony; but when 
he came to the tree to which he had tied him, he 
found that Coco had unfastened himself, and had 
gone prancing away, he knew not wl 
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THE GOOD SCHOLAR 


Joseph West had been wld, : 

That if, when he grew old, 2. After hunting about for some time, he t 
tn had year nghuy oo eal him at a distance, quietly feeding on the grass 

Teoria sat sete eR , Willy ran up to him, but just “as he put out his 
And Joe said, “ { will learn my task well.” hand to catch hold of the bridle, Coco, who wished 


bh 














And he made it a rule = _’ 


To be silent at school ; 
And what do you think came to pass? 
Why, he learned it so fast, 
That, from being the dast, Cuts courtesy 
He soon was the first im the class. and Milwaukee 


-20— 
SELECT SENTENCES. 


Never ask other persons to do any thing for yoo, which 
you cap as properly do for youtself. 
~4 soon as you have learned to work well, try to work 
quick. 
at do not take pains, we must not expect to excel ia 
any t 

Attentive and indusurious people can always find time to 
do what is proper for them wo do. 
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A common treat was blackstrap, a 
mixture of whiskey and molasses, for 
cakes for the 
The ex- 


the larger boys, and 


girls and the smaller boys. 
pense involved was usually less than 
two dollars. In Champaign County in 
1838, according to reports, a teacher 
was made to treat to whiskey and 
molasses. and all of the bovs got 
drunk. 

In Schuyler 1827, 


teacher in the 


County in two 


boys wallowed the 


snow and left him tied because he 


would not treat to whiskey. He was 
finally rescued and gave a New Year's 
treat of two gallons of whiskey. 

A young teacher in Brown County 
in 1844 to fight it 


out. Armed with a stout pole, he or- 


was determined 


dered all who would behave to go to 
one side of the schoolroom. All obeyed 
except one girl and two large boys, 
who attempted to take the teacher 
over a hill to a creek a half-mile away 
The teacher fought them as long as 
he could, and whenever he recovered 
his strength he renewed the struggle. 
At last they gave up, tired out. But 
after all, he thought it best to treat. 
and at the cost of $1 he furnished 
them with two gallons of whiskey and 
two pounds of sugar. 

From such meager beginnings, the 
present school system of Illinois was 
born. Through the efforts of such 
men as Ninian Edwards, the Rev 
J. M. Peck, Simeon Wright, J. B 
Turner, W. H. Powell, Newton Bate- 


OLD SCHOOLS had a lot of emphasis on monumental 


Cut courtesy of Olin 
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HAND-WRITTEN TEXT owned by John Allen of Southern Iilinois University was the property of 
a Nathan C. Hale, probably in the late 1700s. It has a calico cover, and contains carefully 


written rules, examples, problems, and answers 


only the brilliant would not falter. 


man, and many others, and of pro- 


organizations such as the 
Illinois State 


now the Illinois Education Associa- 


fessional 
Teachers Association 
tion), the cause of tax-supported free 


public education was advanced in 
Illinois. 

And, as Dr. Willard re- 
ported in the Illinois School Report 
for 1883-84, “the earth floor and the 


slab seat and puncheon writing-desk 


Samuel 


Stead 


“gingerbread, 


and not much on functional use. This was the ‘Pride of Carrollton 
when it wos built in 1870, but it burned in 1888. 
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The rules are in such technical language that 


gave way to oaken boards from the 


sawmill. The ceilings and the walls 
ere long were clothed with lath and 
plaster; the chimney of brick and the 
stove superseded the huge chimney of 
glass windows admitted light: 


took 


and 


sticks: 


the frame and boarded house 
the place of the log structure. 
change followed change until the 
present tasteful, well-furnished school 
house caused the old expedients of 
the early day to be forgotten 

“With these the pupils and teachers 
and textbooks changed in equal ratio 
The 


clad in homespun material have been 


barefooted bovs and the girls 


followed by well-shod youths in the 
fabrics of the power-looms and the 
silk factory: the few books have given 
way to a puzzling profusion, beauti 
fully illustrated and printed on fine 
paper; the goose quill is unknown, for 
steel or gold usurps its ancient func- 
tion; the teacher comes from Normal 
or high school or from college, with 
great store of knowledge, to take his 
place in a system of classes and grad- 
ing; and the community recognizes 
his business as a profession. Only by 
the historic retrospect can the vast 
changes come before us as the shifting 


scenes of a great panorama 
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The teachers professional organization in Illinois, referred to 


as the ‘Educational Star of the West’ after its organization in 


1853, has been a guide for school improvement for a century. 


DUCATIONAL LEADERS in Illinois in 
E the 850s were fond of calling 
their professional association “the star 
of the West.’ That star flickered for a 
time after its brave beginning, but it 
came back again with renewed luste1 
and has continued to guide the mari 
ners of school destiny for a century 

When the State Teachers Institute 
forerunner of the Illinois Education 
Association, was organized in Bloom- 
ington Dec. 26, 1853. only a few mem- 
bers were present. Of these, some were 


physicians and ministers. The name o 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


the organization was changed to Ih 


luring 


nois State Teachers Association « 
the second Annual Meeting, and re- 
mained so for 80 years. In 1936 it was 
changed again to Illinois Education 


Association 


| he association waited 71 long years 
before it set up any office that it rented 
or owned. Such would not have been 
the case if some of its earlier efforts 
had been successful. Its official maga- 
zine, The Illinois Teacher, was started 
in 1855, but for financial reasons had 
to be turned over to private printers 
in 1858. Its first fuil-time employee, 
known as state agent, worked at pro- 
moting ihe cause of public education 
for one year. His services were also 
discontinued at the meeting in 1858 


for financial reasons 


The first five years, 1853 to 1858, 


were successful in two chief respects, 


MEMORIAL to Mentor Graham, the New Salem 
schoolmaster who taught Abraham Lincoln 
grammar and higher mathematics, was erected 
by the Illinois Stote Teachers Association in 
1934. This white stone marker was placed on 
the tutor's unmarked grave in the Farmers’ 
Point Cemetery at New Salem. D. F. Nickols of 
Lincoln had been instructed by the board of 
directors at a meeting Dec. 28, 1933, to secure 
and place such a marker. Mr. Graham had 
been a member of the teaching profession for 
some 50 years, and had taught nearly 5000 
children in Sangamon and Menard counties 


Photo by H Stewart William 


howe ver, and the association survived 

having only a few hundred mem- 
bers and little income for decades 
Legislative success in these first five 
vears included: setting up the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as a regular full-time of- 
fice; establishing the first normal 
school in Illinois; obtaining a two-mill 
tax as the main part of the state dis- 
tributive fund; and making the pay- 
ment of district school taxes a compul- 
sory rather than only an optional mat- 
ter. The other line of success came 
from the promotional and _inspira- 
tional results that grew out of the 
annual meetings, the Ciscussions, and 
the reports and efforts of the officers 


and members working back home 


The 55 Wilderness Years 

An association that takes to the 
wilderness hardly needs a headquarters 
office 


the wilderness” may seem to be harsh 


rhis implication of “taking to 


but we must recall that State Supt 
Francis G. Blair made his maiden 
speech before the association in 1906 
on the topic of “The Educational 


, 


Jungle of Illinois,” and repeated his 
jungle speech many times. The state 
distributive fund was increased but 
slightly from 1855 to 1873 


the following 38 years was not in- 


and in 
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RESOLUTION presented by Abrcham Lincoln to the 12th General into the expediency of providing by law for the examination as te 
Assembly of Illinois on Dec. 2, 1840, asked that the Committee on the qualifications of persons offering themselves as School-teachers 
Education study possible certification of public school teachers by exam and that no teacher shall receive any part of the Public School Funds 
ination. The resolution, written in Lincoln's own handwriting, reads who shall not have successfully passed such examination, and that 
“Resolved, that the Committee on Education be instructed to enquire they report by Bill or otherwise Nothing came of the resolution 


ee 


creased a single dime. This fact surely being in disagreement on resolutions of an increased state school fund, dis 
shows the lassitude that existed and policies. The tsta became more trict permission to vote free texts 

The period of 1859 to 1880 was and more a central Illinois organiza- and permissive consolidation Che 
very quiet. The Civil War, the years tion, although college and university budget gave more to legislative pro 
of reconstruction, and the panic of leaders and prominent educators motion, as much as three-fifths of th 
the 1870s partly explain the lack of throughout the state continued their budget being for the legislative com 
progress. Help was given by the asso- memberships and gave helpful leader- mittee in 1908 
ciation to the establishment of th ship. Still the association continued State Supt. Alfred Bayliss over and 
University of Illinois (then the In to have usually only a few hundred over urged more state aid and free 
dustrial University in 1867 and members and no full-time employees high-school opportunities for village 
Southern Illinois Normal University ind no headquarters office and rural children. The new state 
in 1869. Little interest generally was superintendent, Francis G. Blair, de- 
shown in legislation. Annual meetings The Coming Renaissance plored the dark educational jungle in 
were academic, emphasizing curric- About 1900, association interest the public schools that Illinois pre 
ular questions, teaching practices and ¢* med to grow in questions of school sented in 1906, and shouted at suc- 
class demonstrations. and sectional] finance, consolidation, taxation, state cessive annual meetings for an educa 
group meetings on many topics responsibility to the public common _ tional revival 

From 1880 to 1900 the annual meet- schools, and the like. Signs of a com- Pres. Edward Janes James of the 
ings of the association considered ing renaissance were evident. Mem- University of Illinois was isTa president 
child study, development of high bership grew slightly. Annual meetings in 1908. He asked the teachers to be 
schools and kindergartens, laborato- showed more of the old crusade spirit crusaders and “set this state on fire with 
ries, compulsory attendance and child of the formative years, the pa a holy enthusiasm for education”: he 
labor laws, and improved certifica- "OW being for the most part represent- urged high schools for rural and vil 
tion of teachers. The 1sta aided inthe atives of the higher educational in- lage children; and he demanded that 
establishment of three more teacher- stitutions and certain state elective the state distributive fund be multi 
training institutions -— Eastern, North- officers plied by six 
ern, and Western. It developed both From 1900 to 1912 some of the Gov. Charles S. Deneen was head 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle and highlights were as follows. Pres. David lined at the Annual Meeting as 
the Illinois Teachers Reading Circle. Felmley of Normal plainly told the speaker five times in his eight years as 

Teacher groups on an area or geo-__ sta that lack of educational improve- governor (1905-1913). He had been a 
graphical basis grew up in different ment was due to lack of work. As legis- member of the association, having 
parts of IIlinois, often equalling the lative chairman he started 50,000 pe- taught seven years downstate and later 


membership of the Ista and sometimes _ titions in circulation in 1902 in behalf in night schools in Chicago 
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HEROISM of a country school teacher 


immortalized in this Lorado Taft monument at 


@ tornado on April 


Carroliton to lie flat on the floor beneath their seats 
to make sure her instructions were followed. The storm struck 
Association 


teacher was killed. The Illinois State Teachers 


tributions from teachers and pupils to erect the memorial in White Hall 


then 


j 


He uveed teachers to unit 
efforts 
take the 
lation. He 


prodded teachers into drafting a 


forget their differences, anc 
initiative in good school legis- 
urged a new School Cod 

bill 
asking for the educational commission 
of 1907; supported the recommenda- 
tions of the commission; and rejoiced 
with the teachers when the state school 
fund which had remained $1,000,000 


ae 
oO 


constantly for ) finally 


1911 


years was 


doubled in 1911, 
Annual Meeting, 
should be the 


The renaissance so strongly 


Stating at the 


“This new increase 


but mere beginning.” 


urged 
by the state elective officers and lead- 


ers in the state higher educational 


institutions was becoming effective. At 
this same 1911 Annual Meeting Wil- 





who gave 
White Hall 
19, 1927, Miss Keller calmly directed her pupils at Centerville School near 


18 pupils is 
Keller. During 


lives of her 
Louise 


her life to save the 


to Miss Annie 


and then she took her position at the door 
the schoolhouse collapsed, and the 
participated in a campaign for con 


Miss Keller's home town 


bur Hatheld of Chicago spokesmat! 


for an alert, active gr ip, moved for 


i committee to federate the different 


teacher groups of the state. The com 


1912 seven 


mittee reported in | ind 


irea organizations were merge d under 


the name and constitution of the IsTA 


seven divi- 


However. the newly reorganized 


the seven areas becoming 
SIONS 
not ready vet to 


ISTA Was 


he adquarters office 


Period of Amalgamation 


These 


federated under the nam 


seven area teacher eroups 


of the ISTA 


in 1912, succeeded in their amalgama- 


tion efforts as shown by the next dec- 


ade, 1913-1925 
The restored journal, The 1 


leacher, began 
in 1915 
sociation had to drop its sponsorship in 
1858 

A full-time 
Conn, |: 


just 9D years after 


its appearance again 


just 55 years after the as- 


George W 
1913 


secretary, 
began work in 


the former stat 


agent had been discontinued. Several 
part-time secretaries prior to 1913 had 
served for prolonged periods, Joel M 
tjowlby for 12 vears and Caroline 
Their salary was 

Mr. Conn re- 


signed as full-time secretary within a 


Grote tor 10 vears 


fixed at $100 a vear 


year. Lotus D. Coffman, director of 


the Illinois Survey initiated by the 


IsTA, assumed the secretaryship on a 


part-time basis in 1914 and was suc- 


ceeded by Robert C. Moore on July 


1. 1915 


The number of divisions grew in 


10 vears from seven to 14. Classroom 


teachers by the thousands became 


members. Me mbership crew from 974 
1923. Dues were 
1873 to $2 


the membership still 


in 1911 to 29,000 in 


raised from $1 (set in 
n 1922. and 
continued to increase 

\ delegate plan of carrying on busi 
ess at the annual meetings was started 


17. and succeeded well. 


Che Illinois Survey mentioned pre- 


viously was sponsored by the 1sta, and 


funds were raised from many sources 


out the project. It ran from 


» Carry 
9153 to 1917, and helped to lay out 


several chief problems on which to 


center unified efforts throughout II! 
LOS 


decade o 


the re- 


Legislative gains in the 


915-1923 helped to make 


organized ISTA a “going concern.” The 


annual distributive fund increased 
from two millions set in 1911 to eight 
1921 
at last offered high school 


Other 


millions by The non-high-schoo! 


act of 1917 
ing free to rural area pupils 
legislative successes in this decade in- 
downstate teachers 


1915, 


cluded the first 


pension law of the state insti- 
tution teachers 


Chicago, 


lengthening of 


act, the Otis 


pension 
Law for the school sanita- 


tion law the schoo! 
term, the crippled children’s act, local 
school revenue increases, the commun- 
itv consolidated district law, commun- 
ity high-school laws, improved child 


labor and compulsory attendance laws, 
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the anti-fraternity act for high schools. 


a greatly improved law for teacher 
certification, etc. 

Such successes as these justified the 
ISTA in voting at the end of the dec- 
ade to establish a Springfield office 
and to add another full-time employee 


to its staff 


Headquarters Building 

After his employment in 1915, Mr 
Moore maintained his office as secre- 
tary and editor at his home in Carlin- 
ville, using a bedroom as an office 
room. The ista paid no rent for it 

In 1921 
mission was created, and at the 
Annual Meeting William 


Owen moved appointment of a com- 


com- 
1921 


Bishop 


another educational 


mittee to work with the new commis- 


sion, the committee to be known as 


“committee on reorganization of the 
The commission 


did 


Owen said that 


educational system.” 


amounted to little, as this ISTA 


committee. Later M1 
his motion was a brilliant mistake 

a mistake in thinking that any com- 
mittee in a short time could arrive at 
the 


good proposals for reorganizing 


public school system of Illinois, but 
brilliant in revealing that the associa- 
tion needed a Springfield office with 
facilities for research in order to aid 
committees on legislation 


In 1922 Mr 


the board of directors obtained board 


Owen as a member of 


sponsorship of the idea of a Spring- 
field office, and at the 1922 


Meeting urged that authority be given 


Annual 


to purchase property for the associa- 
tion. The motion carried 

In 1925 
pieces of property, but bought none 
of them. At 1923 Annual Meet- 
ing Mr. Owen again urged establish- 


ment of a 


the board considered five 
the 


headquarters office in 


Springfield with staff to do research 


and other necessary work of the as- 


sociation. In 1923 the report of the 


committee on appropriations was 
amended to include $10,000 to estab- 
lish a Springfield office with a bureau 
to do research 

In 1924 the board of directors asked 
several colleges and universities to 
recommend some one to take up the 


Dean O. L. Man- 


chester of Normal, who was president 


research program 


of the isa, asked the present director 
he would consider the 

The 
visited Secretary Moore at Carlinville 
in March, 1924, to talk over the natur 


of research if 


new position. present director 


of the new position and the program 


of the association. There he saw the 


so-called bedroom office with a table 
and two chairs 


cabinet, typewriter, 


which were the property of Mr 
Moore 

After being employed by the board 
in April to begin work in July, 1924 
for the 1sta, the present director of 


Moore and 


was pleased to learn that the 1sta had 


research again visited Mr 


paid for a new typewriter, a desk, and 


some filing cabinets in the bedroom 


which Mi 


secretarial 


Moore called the editorial! 
office The 


director arrived in Springfield at the 


and research 
end of June, 1924, and began worl 
with a pencil and notebook 

On July 7, 1924, the 
rented an office one small room i 
the Mineworkers Building in Spring- 
field. The $30 a 
Equipment was soon purchased 
desk, a 
a mimeograph machine, and 
In October, 1924, 


full-time employee, a statistical clerk 


ISTA first 


rental was month 


table. a few chairs, a type 
writer, 


filing cases another 


was employed for the research worl 
1925, the 
Annual Meeting that 


the one small room used as the Spring 


In December. secretars 


reported at the 


field office was overcrowded and that 


a larger room would soon be needed 


] 


In a few weeks we moved into a larger 


room adjoining, at a rental of $50 a 


month 


FIRST ATTEMPT by the Iilinois legislature to 
provide free, tax-supported schools was made 
in 1825, and the next year ao number of 
schools were opened. But in 1827 the school 
taxes were made optional, with the effect of 
killing the school movement. It was not 
1855 that Illinois passed an effective 
public school law, at the insistence of the Ii 
linois State Teachers Association, which itself 
nad been organized only two years before. This 
marker, which is about 100 yards north of the 
pavement a mile beyond the Ava road between 
Murphysboro and Chester, is to the ‘First 
school in Kinkaid Township, J. Crain, Teacher 
1826."" It was erected in 1902 by W. E. Tal 
bott, one of the 21 first scholars 
side lists their names. 


until 
free 


The reverse 


Pj 


?. 


A 


In 1927 at the Annual Meeting the 
research director reported to the Rep 
Assembly 
room 

work 


legislative activities 


resentative that again the 


office 


resear¢ h 


single was overcrowded 


and 


with equipment 


and 


the work of 


bulletins. news service bulletins. wor 
on membership lists, committee _ re 
work of the 


offic 


much of the 
He asked for 


space and for employment of an assist 


ports, and 


Magazine more 
ant editor 
Mr. Owen 


board 


shortly moved that th 


proceed to purchase head 
quarters in line with the policy pre 
viously authorized by the Representa 
Dean Manchester 


seconded and supported the motion 


tive Assembly, and 


which carried. Thereafter, two adjoin 
ing rooms were rented for the Spring 
field office, the rental being paid from 
and in July, 1928 


Harriett 


the research budget I 


the first assistant editor 
Wray, began her duties 
In 1929 the board examined several 
Annual Meeting 
lots 


occupied 


properties and at the 
asked authority to purchase two 
at First and Edwards streets, 
by the Edwards Street Baptist Church 
for $15.000 
ed In 
church building was torn down 


William 


Suilding was 


Ihe authority was grant 


1930 the lots were bought, the 
and 
construction ol the new 
Bishop Owen Memorial 
begun. On Decoration Day, 1931, we 
building the 
Mildred Whitlock 

Mrs. Eloise P 

edito ard th 
research director. Mr. Moore still con 


in Springfield 


into the 
Mrs 


secretary 


moved new 
three of us 
research 

Bingham, assistant 


tinued to be ibout one 





day a week, with perhaps an extra day 
in a busy legislative week, maintain- 
and secretarial ad- 


ing his editorial 


dresses both at Carlinville 


The Centennial Addition 

For a few years the second story ol 
the new IEA building was unfinished, 
beine one large room that was used for 
auditorium purposes when representa- 
tives of divisions and of the governing 
committees were called in joint meet- 
ings with the staff and the board 

Alter 
office 


rented some of the rooms for a while 


the second story was divided 


into rooms, outside parties 


In 1936 the association employed a 


director of public relations and es- 


tablished offices for him and his sec- 
retary on the second floor. Beginning 


in 1936 Mr 


time in Springfield, and was given for 


Moore spent about half- 


the first time a full-time secretary 
From time to time after the second 

story could no longer be used for an 

iuditorium, division officers and others 


stated that we needed to enlarge the 


headquarters building and have an 


auditorium 

In 1946, when it was seen that en- 
larged services by the association and 
more staff for placement, field, re- 
search, editorial, and executive work 
required an increase in membership 
dues, Executive Secretary Irving F 
Pearson and the board stated as one 
of the major arguments for the dues 
that 


building up reserve funds over 


increase there was the need of 
al pe- 
riod of several years in order that 
there could be expansion of the head- 
quarters building. Increase in member- 
ship dues was made >eginning in 1947 
Reserves began to grow. 

At the 1949 Annual Meeting of the 
IEA, James E. Pease argued at length 
for enlargement of the IEA building, 
Paul A 
discussion, and questions followed. B 
L. Smith of Oak Park offered a sub- 


to authorize the 


as did Grigsby. A motion, 


stitute motion, 
board of directors to prepare plans as 
they see the need of additions in our 
central building and present them to 
our next Annual Meeting.”” The mo- 
tion carried. 

In 1950 the board considered rough 
sketches of the plans for the Centen- 


130 


nial Addition, and later employed an 
In 1951 the 


vised his plans and the board author- 


architect architect re- 
ized him to complete them in detail 
The board set aside $10,900 as a re- 
In Octo- 


ber the board authorized a campaign 


serve building fund account 


to ask for donations to the building 
In Ittinots Epucation of No- 
1951, Miss Edith T. Went- 
chairman of the Centennial 


Addition fund committee, urged con- 


fund 
vember, 


worth, 


tributions for the Centennial Addition, 
giving reasons therefor and presenting 
detailed information on the proposed 
plans 

In 1952 the board authorized Exec- 
utive Secretary Pearson to proceed 
with the construction of the Centen- 


nial Addition. The board directed th« 


lawn with President Pease turning the 
first spade of earth to signify that con- 
struction had begun. Next came 12 
months of noise, dirt, and achieve- 
ment. On Oct. 27, 1953, the editorial 
and research offices moved into new 
juarters on the second floor of the new 
addition 

rhe William Bishop Owen building 
cost $60,293, including the $15,000 for 
the lots. The sum of $35,000 was from 
a reserve fund accumulated from 1924 
to 1930 at the rate of $5000 annually 
Of the 17 divisions, nine sent division 
contributions totaling $7220. The or- 
iginal building cost was $45,300, as 
compared with about $134,000 for the 
new Centennial Addition. For this 
Centennial Addition contributions by 
individuals will run 


divisions and 





Acme Newspictures 


LEGISLATION for schouls is a major goal of IEA. Gov. Adlai Stevenson signs a bill in 1949 in 
presence of L. R. Grimm of IEA, Rep. W. O. Edwards, Harold Norman of advisory committee, 


State Supt 


campaign for funds to continue, and 
directed that bids be asked for the 
construction program. Both Mr. Pear- 
son and Miss Schwarz wrote magazine 
articles in behalf of the fund cam- 
paign, giving reasons for the building 
The IEA 


divisions have cooperated faithfully. 


addition. sections and 
The fund committee prepared ex- 
planatory leaflets and gave able lead- 
ership. In November, 1952, bids were 
accepted and the board met on the 


Vernon L. Nickell, and Herold Hunt, then Chicago's general superintendent. 


about $60,000. 
This building is the professional 
the IEA Let us 


remember with appreciation and grati- 


home of members. 
tude the 100 years of associated efforts 
that have brought us to this happy 
centennial hour. Let us look forward 
with hope and determination that the 
second century will be one of greater 
professional glory and one of even 
and 


greater service to the teachers 


children of Illinois. 
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W ARE some have 
concerned the Education As- 
sociation during the > A re 
cently compiled history of the organizatior 


of the issues that 
Illinois 
past century 
mentions a few 

An 1857 
reported a demand for “a 
of teachers and more of them 

The March, 1858, issue carried a notice 
held at Camp Point 
not a Negro 


SC hoc | 


Teacher 
grade 


Illinois 


higher 


The 


issue of 


of an election to be 
to decide whether o1 
be admitted 


would 
T he 


calling for 


into a certain 


same issue contained an article 
education 

1868 issuc 
Young Men 
Same 
Substantially 


compulsory 

The April, 
article, “Shall 
Be Educated at the 
Same Classes, 
Same 
certainly ; 


contained an 
Women 
the 
the 
‘Most 

life, 


and 
Colleges in 
and in 
The 


whatever is 


reply was, 

the work of 
woman must join to do it.” 
Pickard of 


your 


Courses?” 


man and 

Supt. J. L 
“In the 
will be 


Chicago wrote 


management of schools, you 


earnestly quiet, as well as quietly 


earnest. It will be your highest ambition 


to be what you would have your pupils 


be come 


The Question of Dues 


In 1858 the editor chided 
“What 


become 


the members 


writing, teacher can join 


convention, or 


a bit by 
member 
paying a dol- 
The clergy, 
respected by 


a legal 
of a synod or conference, by 
signing his 
medical men are 
but they 
Four year ago, it must be said 


and name? 
and 


community 


lar 
legal, 
the 
selves 
with no feeling of pride, 
called together to 
meeting 


respect them- 
teachers enough 
form 


necessary 


could not be an 


organized and it was 
to appoint 
teachers, from 
were doing for 
what they 


for 


as officers men who were not 


few who 
the 
too uninterested to do 


among a nobk 
the 


yet 


teachers of state 
were 
themselves.” 


The 


wisdom of 


early emphasized 


local 


stated 


magazine very 
associations 


“The Illi- 


has given 


forming 
1858 it 
Association 


the 
of teachers. In 
nois State Teachers 
a powerful impetus to the cause of educa- 
tion But it has, as yet, failed to reach 
the majority of the teachers of Illinois 
There must be local organizations to do a 
preparatory work.” 

The Bible in the was an issue 
at this early date. The journal in 1858 re- 
ported that “not in one-half of the schools 
is the Bible read at all. Infidelity threatens 
our nation, and the pulpit and the Sab- 
bath school can not stop it if the Bible is 
kept out of the common school.’ The 
same volume also notes, ““We suspect that 
the readiest method of the 
‘drawl’ and the ‘Bible twang’ the 
‘monotone’ is the introduction of 


SC he vol 


avoiding 
and 
readers’ 
phonetics.” 

The editor noted the anniversary 
of the National Teachers pre- 
decessor of the NEA), referring to it as a 
“somewhat pretentious which 
had spent its babyhood in growing, “and 
now exhibits at the end of a twelve-month, 
occasional scintillations of intelligence. In 
fact, it is essaying to talk; and though 
some of its utterances are idle, others seem 
to have an aim. With judicious nursing 
the bantling may yet be raised and heard 


first 
Association 


youngster” 


from.” 
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FA Eve 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Willard, the 861 editor 


wal 


Dr. Samuel 


worried about and war effects 
He warned that 
must be paid for by increase of taxes 
the 


the 


upon 
and 
l he 


tax to its 


schools ‘war is costly, 


people will reduce school 


lowest figure while nation 1s struegling 


for existence.” 


Concern over rural schoolhouses was ev 
denced in 1862 by the 


‘In all of our 


editor's obse rvation, 


travels we have found very 


few that should not be indicted and burnt 
retirement 
expressed in 1862, when the 
the “What is to become of 
superannuated Do they 
retreat tor 


Concern about teacher was 


editor raised 


question, oul 


persons? become 


inmates of some quiet the uw 


sane?” 


In 1863, the 


I cat hers 


Lake 
the 


the 


voting on 


journal records 
County Institute 
question, “Should any teacher be employed 
rhe 


vote was 87 to 2 against such employment 


to teach school who uses tobacco? 
In considering the employment of teachers 
who “habitually attend balls and theaters 
the the practice It 
was decided that “These amusements tend 
to distract the mind, making habits irregu 


unfit a for 


verdict was against 


lar, and consequently person 
teaching.’ 

The 
teachers 
direct: “Certainly not!’ 
to the “Should 
be paid as much as males?” It ‘Cer 
tainly, not?” 1949 
that the Illinois General Assembly enacted 


‘Should 
and 


the 


> 


answer to 


fires 


question, 
was 


So was the 


build positive 
answer 
question female teachers 
was 

until 


why It was not 


legislation requiring equal pay for equal 
vork and training, regardless of sex 

1863 
The Illinois teacher tenure law was finally 


1941 


pointed 


Teacher tenure was suggested in 
The economic plight of 
And 
compulsory oaths of allegiance were 
even in that day 

An article in 1864 outlined reasons why 
teachers should attend the State 
Association in brief, as 
‘1) Improvement of the mind, 2 
of your graces, 3 professional 
power, and 4) social enjoyment.’ 

At the 16th Annual Meeting (1869) an 
effort to give women teachers voting privi 
39.26 


enacted in 


teachers was up proposed 


heard 


Teac hers 
meetings, follows 
revival 


means of 


Several 
| he 


was in order 


leges was defeated women 
spoke against the proposal 

tion of 1871 declared that it 
for “gentlemen to pay $1 each 
ladies and gentlemen to enroll their names 
in the book of autographs.” In 1873 female 
teachers were permitted to sign the roll, 


pay the fee of $1, and vote 


constitu- 


and both 


€ e 


Meeting 
part of 


Seventy years 


lhe 2 Annual 
kindergartens as a 


rd 
cussed 


lic school system 


elapse before they were so recogniz 


same meeting endorsed a statewide systen 


of teachers institutes at state expense, in 


cluding institutes one weck in duration 


The 
mittec 
n behalf of 
the 


1873 com 


convention appoint da 


to reform spelling. It also resolved 
considered 


Many 


and 


Have To« 


coeducation 
question “Do We 
Examinations? 


attacks publi schools 
peculiar to the modern 


1879 Annual Meeting heard 
‘Attacks the Publi 


Evidently upon 


have not been 


The 


about 


pe riod 
a talk 


s« hools 


I pon 


Federal aid to public education was first 
the 28th Annual Meeting 
to attack illiteracy in the less for 
the 


proposed by 
1881 
tunate areas ol country 

Delinquency among youth was discussed 
at various meetings. In 1883 Dr. Sculler of 
the Pontiac Reformatory School 
“There two 


with a whip and with the Bible 


obse rved 


are ways of managing boys 
between 
filled with 


which there is a wide gap to be 


common sense 


Dhe 


was discussed in the 


school 
The as 


right char 


religion and the 
1889 
That as 


aim of 


question ol 
mecting 


sociation resolved 


acter is the highest our education, 


are tor variou 


olf direct 


schools 


the 


and as the public 


causes debarred from giving 
and personal religious instruction, our duty 


both by 


standard 


to ¢ xalt, 
ple . that 


is made more imperative 


precept and daily exan 
of right 
by the 


right-minded 


living which is demanded toda 


well-established consensus of | 


men.” 


They Viewed With Alarm 
“Mental 


discussed at 
agreed that “The cultivation of 


knowledge was 
eeting It 


the 


powr I 
the 


versus 

1893 n was 

ory at the expense of the higher fa 

is alarmingly present 

Col. Charles W Parker 
} 


Pe ople 


That same year 
of Chicago complained that 
the legislature have great 
needs of the 
their 


and 
ignorance of the 
schools Politicians use 


Supe rvision 15 


schools for patronage 


chers 1} 


pol 


elevate te 


»t-house 


used to depress. not 
state ol 


ticians powerful.” 


education makes p 


Many of the problems of yesteryear are 


amusing to us today, but don’t a lot of them 


sound mighty familiar? 





Of first importance — 


Teacher Training 


Normal school was one of the original goals of the ISTA, 


which has maintained interest in preparation of teachers. 


N' FOR the preparation of teach- 
ers by the state of Illinois was 
behind the 


Education 


one of the major forces 


founding of the _ Illinois 


Association. As one historian says, 


the State Teachers Association, fore- 
IEA, 


which the 
felt to be 


runner of the “was in a way, 


the organization educa- 


tional forces of the state 
a normal 


“The 


all the early 


necessary in order to secure 
Another 


most prominent topic in 


school.””! points out, 
meetings of the Illinois State Teachers 


Association, was the organization of 


a normal school.’* 
Once the teachers had their state 
association established, action on be- 


half of 


way In 


a normal school got under 


fact, they did so much to 


forward the normal school move- 
ment, one author states, that at times 


did it all 


fact, agricul- 


it seems as though they 


alone. As a 
tural leaders and agricultural journal- 


matter of 


ism had pushed the idea of a free 
public school system and a state nor- 
many vears be ore 


mal school for 


the teachers themselves became. or- 


ganized on a statewide basis 

Supporters of the plan for an in- 
had to be 
idea _ be- 


And _poli- 


state 


dustrial university won 


over to the normal school 


fore it became a reality. 


ticians from all parts of the 


joined with educators in the plea 


for a teacher-preparatory institution 


1Charles A Harper, Development of the 
Teachers College in the States with 
Special Reference to the State Normal 
University, page 11. Bloomington, IIL, McKnight 
and McKnight, 1935 

John W. Cook and James V. McHugh, A 
Hiatory of the Illinoia State Normal University, 
page 8. Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph Printing 
and Binding Establishment, 1882 
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There was no decision as to where 
the school would go at the time of 
its founding. Those who favored the 
project knew that a hasty decision 
on that point might well defeat the 
whole idea by dividing the state into 
factions. Therefore the board of edu- 
cation, created in the bill establish- 
ing the school, was given power to 
decide its location 
‘Monument to Wisdom’ 

A contemporary editorial in the 
Illinois Teacher called the founding 
of Illinois State 
in 1857 “one of the grandest monu- 
ments of the wisdom, the patriotism, 


the state.” 


Normal Universit 


and the liberalness of 

Of all the educators credited with 
backing this project, Charles E. Hovey 
Michi- 


west of the 


deserves special recognition 


gan was the only state 
Alleghenies that already 
1857 


no public 


had a state 


normal school in Illinois not 


had 


but. no 


only school system 


state institution of higher 


Yet Mr. 


in the newly formed State 


learning. Hovey, a leadet 
Teac hers 
Association and editor of the organ- 
ization’s magazine, fought for a nor 
became the first 


mal school, 


president, and saw the university 
through those early dark days when 
the whole idea, and the school’s first 
building. might well have been left. 
half finished, to wither away on the 
Illinois prairie 

The 


teachers in promoting the first normal 


part played by organized 


school, before any particular com- 


munity became involved, is of the 


utmost significance 


ISNU 


By GERTRUDE M. HALL 


Publicity 
tate Norma Un 


rector ot 


From the first, the Jilinois Teacher 
fought strenuously for a school 
Its paid agent, traveling over the state, 
a main part of his business to 
beget an interest in the movement among 
the teachers he met. He even called to- 
gether meetings of teachers in various parts 
of the state and secured from them reso- 
the establishment of a 
school. Articles in the columns 
journal urged the end. It 
be doubted that to the sentiment 
created among teachers is largely 
passage of the act establishing 


normal 


made it 


lutions favoring 
normal 
of the 


cannot 


same 


thus 
due the 
this school.* 

Later the spirited leadership and 
school teachers, school 


and 


particularly 


foresight of 
educators of 
those of the 
southern third of the state, led to the 
Uni- 


this 


superintendents, 
Illinois, 
Illinois 


founding of Southern 


versity at Carbondale. Because 


section of Illinois remote from 
Normal 
North 


new 


was 
ISNU at the original town 
site at Bloomington renamed 


for the school and because 
there was growing interest after the 
Civil War in the 


teachers, there came 


preparation of 
a statewide con- 
cern for establishing another normal 
school. On Mar. 9, 1869, the Gen- 
eral Assembly established the South- 


ern Illinois State Normal University, 


now Southern Illinois University. 


Pres. Richard Edwards of the “‘first 
normal” favored the project and gave 
the principal addresses when corner- 
stones were laid and buildings dedi- 


cated at Southern. Again there had 


%J. Rose Colby, “Journalism and the Illinois 
State Normal University,” in Semi-Centennial 
History of the Illinois State Normal University, 
prepared under the direction of a Committee of 
the Faculty, ,page 169. Copyright by David 
Felmley, 1907. 

‘From an unpublished 
Illinois University by E. G 


history of Southern 


Lentz 
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been spirited bidding among different 
localities for the new school, with Car- 
bondale emerging victorious 

Charles E. Coleman gives credit to 
the organized teachers of Illinois for 
leadership in the movement for ad- 
1890s. He 


interest 


normals in the 
that 


ditional 


points out their was 
based on the success of the normals 
at Carbondale and Normal as well 
as on the state’s crying need for 5000 
Similarly, 


Teachers Association hailed 


teachers each year 
the State 


the establishment of a chair of peda- 


new 


gogy at the University of Illinois as 
“recognition of the claims of our pro- 
fession to a better and higher prep- 
aration,””® 

So by the turn of the century, “one 
of the 


wisdom, the patriotism, and the lib- 


grandest monuments of the 
eralness of the state” had expanded 


Illinois had not only the “state nor- 


mal universities” at Normal and Car- 
“state normal 


DeKalb, and 


a chair of pedagogy 


bondale, but also 


schools” at Charleston, 
Macomb, 
at the University of 


The Illinois 


has always been so great that the 


and 
Illinois 


need for teachers in 


state has drawn heavily on both pri- 
vate and public sources. In this 20th 
century the expansion of the high- 


school program to include all the 


children of all the people again in- 
tensified the question of teacher prep- 


‘Charles H. Coieman, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Fifty Years of Public Service, pages 
7-10. Charleston, Ill, Bastern Illinois State Col- 
lege Bulletin, No. 189, Jan. 1, 1950 


OLD MAIN at ISNU was the first 
building erected for higher edu- 
cation in Illinois, and in a sadly 
deteriorated state, still houses 
thousands of students in 150 
classes every week. This model of 
the building as it originally looked 
is in the museum of Milner Library 
at Normal. It was constructed by 
the state for the World's Fair in 
New York City. 
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aration 
While in 


United States some 


other sections of the 


“normal schools” 
were founded, and some were later 
authorized, to prepare only element- 
ary teachers, this was not the case in 


The 


broadened, and lengthened, the cur- 


Illinois. state strengthened, 


ricula of the state normals and uni- 


versities so that they as well as the 


private colleges could prepare high- 
school teachers. All, in fact, serve as 


colleges for teacher preparation at 


every level 


Continued Need for Expansion 
School I}li- 


that 


statistics for downstate 


nois a few vears ago showed 


half the 


schools had been prepared by the five 


about teachers in public 


state colleges and universities unde 
the Teachers College The 
other half came from the private col- 


Joard 


leges and the University of Illinois 
Today, the shortage of teachers and 
dire predictions about future needs 
indicate the state must continue to 
expand all sources supplying teachers 
for its tree public SC hool system. For 
on teacher education depends “the 
greatest invention of mankind,” as the 
free public school system was called 
by Horace Mann. 

An examination of the first catalogs 
published by the first state school for 
teachers in Illinois, almost 100 years 


ago, shows some of the basic ideas 


from which teacher education has de- 


veloped. 
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Students seeking admission to Ili- 
nois State Normal University were to 
make application to the county school 
commissioners and to pass satisfactory 
examinations before such _ officers 
Males, not less than 17 


not less than 16, had to produce cer- 


and females, 


tificates of good moral character 
signed by responsible persons to be 


They 


declarations of 


also were 


their 


admitted. required 


to sign inten- 
tion “to devote themselves to school- 
teaching in this state.” 

The 


years in 


university course was three 


length. The diploma was 


“conferred upon all those who shall 
creditably complete its full course of 
study and practice.” 


From the beginning there was a 


“model school” with primary, inter- 


mediate, grammar, and _ high-school 


departments. President Hovey _be- 


lieved Normal students must know 
not only what to teach but how to do 
so. He Miss Mary Brooks 
Peoria to Normal as the 


teacher in show the 


brought 


from first 


critic order to 


teacher recruits how the young pupils 


should be taught and disciplined.® 


The curriculum included study of 


the English and Latin languages; 


higher mathematics, algebra, geom- 


etry, arithmetic, and bookkeeping; 


astronomy, biology, chemistry, geog- 
raphy, physics, and zoology; music, 


drawing, and writing. Constitutions 


*From unpublished manuscripts on the 
tennial history of Illinois State Norma! 
versity by Helen E. Marshall 


cep- 
Uni- 


rregy, S 





SOUTHERN Illinois University, which came into be'ng under a charter 
school to be established in 
1857 and the University of Illino’s in 


second state normal 
schools 


It was preceded by Normal in 


artist's sketch of the first Southern Illinois Normal University campus 


of the United States and Illinois, his- 
tory and methods of education, school 
laws, philosophy, and me taphysics 
also were studied. The president him- 
self taught some of the latter courses 
There 
cises in 


practice in the Model School, general 
Normal 


was provision for “drill exer- 


teaching, observation and 


teaching exercises before the 
School.” 


[he art gallery, museum, library, 


and debating rooms of early socie- 
ties were all an 
Old Main, the first building erected 


by the state for 


Important part ol 


teacher education 
Proponents of founding a second 
normal university in the scuthern part 
of Illinois circulated de scriptions ot 
the curriculum at Normal. Southern’s 
second president, John Hull, studied 
and taught at Normal, before going 
to Carbondale. As superintendent of 
the Southern Model School, he 


permanent status to this essential de- 


gave 


partment of the new normal. 

By the turn of the century, when 
three other state schools for teachers 
were established, varied curricula of 
one, two, three, and four years’ work 


were planned. The one-year program 
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for graduates of “reputable col- 


leges.” the two-vear program for high- 
school graduates, and those of three 
“self-educated” 


staff 


and four years for 


teachers. Among the original 


members at Eastern, according to 


Mr. Coleman, were four critic teach- 


ers: and there was a sizeable enroll- 


ment in the “training” department.’ 


Standards Became Professional 
This 20th century has seen teacher 


education programs lengthened to 


four years, and graduation from ac- 


credited high schools made one of 


the requirements for admission. The 


: 
state normal schools and normal uni- 


versities, eJtablished by Illinois in 
the early days, now in reality are col- 


leges for teacher education, offering 
the four-year program leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in edu- 
cation. All 


of graduate work for the degree of 


give an additional year 


master of science in_ education 


Though there have been arts, science, 


and vocational programs added in 


four of the five state institutions 


*Coleman, Op. Cit., pages 54-61 


act of 
lilinois and the third of the state-supported 


1869, was the 


1867. This is an 

Carbondale 

founded for teacher education and 
with changes in programs have come 
changes in name of the schools them- 
selves the preparation of teachers 
still remains a prime purpose of the 
institutions now serving as area col- 
leges 


The 


now hold a top place with national 


different Illinois “normals” 


accrediting agencies as colleges for 
teacher education. All have remained 
public 


close to the needs of the 


schools, offering extension, summer, 
and special services for improving the 
Provisions are 


teaching profession. 


made for preparing every type of 


teacher needed ‘vy Illinois. A state sys- 
tem of scholarships gives promising 
high-school graduates financial assist- 
ance when preparing for teaching 
The Illinois program of certification 
grants teaching certificates to holders 
of degrees in education awarded by 
the state 
Only the 


members of the teaching profession 


closest affiliation between 


and state leaders could have given 


and its children—such a 


public education in 


Illinois 
foundation for 
one short century 
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FROM ONE build'ng on the Normal campus in 1857, state 
supported teacher-training institutions now include beautiful 
campuses oat six other colleges: Southern, on opposite page; 
University of Illinois, above; Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, upper right, which was opened to students in 1899; 
Chicago Teachers College, below, established in 1869 as the 
Cook County Normal School and becoming part of the state 
supported system of teachers colleges by legislative action in 
1951; Eastern Illinois State College, right, which opened 
classes in September, 1899; and Western Illinois State Col 
lege, lower left corner, which opened its doors in 1902 








HE Illinois Education Association 
| eee gives statewide unity to the 
professional activities of teachers, but 
at the same time provides for their re- 
gional interests through 18 geograph- 
ical, almost autonomous, division or- 
ganizations. 

These divisions have their own con- 
stitutions and officers, hold their own 
annual meetings, and carry out pro- 
grams affecting their own areas. But 
they name members to the governing 
committees which shape the policies 
and programs for the state association, 
send delegates to the state Representa- 
tive Assembly which acts on these pol- 
icies and programs, and provide the 
cooperative effort which is necessary 
to put the state programs across. 

It was not until the state association 
provided for geographical units within 
the organization that it truly became 
teachers. 
State 
effect, 


the voice of all the state’s 
Before that time the 


Teachers 


Illinois 
Association had, in 
been only one of several regional asso- 


cations 


Hatfield Ignites Spark 


The spark of reorganization which 
ignited the isTa in 1912 when seven 
divisions were created as a part of the 


was kindled by 
Hatfield of Chicago, who was 


state organization 
W.R 
later to become president of the 1sTa. 

Mr. Hatfield, a man of insight and 
vision, pointed out to the members 
of the state association during the An- 
nual Meeting in December, 1911, that 
several regional teachers associations 
had been organized in various parts 
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of Illinois, and that the state associa- 
tion did not haye the prestige or the 
membership that it should have. 

Furthermore, he added, “more than 
one-half of the membership of this 
body comes from within a radius of 
60 miles from Springfield and of that 
membership, two-thirds of it comes 
from the two counties of Sangamon 
and Christian. It is almost a local as- 
sociation.” 

He urged a plan of reorganization 
whereby the other regional associa- 
tions would become divisions of the 
state organization, still keeping their 
own officers and meeting dates, but 
cooperating with one another on a 
statewide basis. “Let us stand together 
in a common flock,” he pleaded. 

Mr. Hatfield told the other mem- 
bers that so many separate organiza- 
tions going their separate ways was the 
cause of educational backwardness in 
the state. But with reorganization into 
one large cooperative state association, 
he said, teachers would be able to get 
such things as an educational commis- 
sion, a certification law, a two-mill 
educational tax, and consolidation of 
country school districts. Then, he in- 
sisted, would come “those things that 
will make Illinois not 25 years behind 
but 25 years ahead (of the times).” 

It was largely as a result of Mr. 
Hatfield’s zealous work and the work 
of the committee on organization, that 
seven divisions of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association were created by 
action of the Representative Assembly 
in December, 1912. These 
were: Western, West-Northern, East- 


divisions 


IEA Division Organization 


Allows Unity and Diversity 


Northern, Central, Eastern, Chicago, 
and Southern. Future divisions were 
provided for in territories having at 


least 600 members. 


Formerly Independent 

Of these, all except the Western and 
Chicago divisions had been independ- 
ent regional associations. It had been 
planned that the Chicago Principals 
Club 
but the conditions of membership of 


would constitute one division, 
the club did not meet the requirements 
of the association, so a new organiza- 
tion of more than 3000 members was 
formed in Chicago and became the 
Chicago Division in 1912. 

The Military Tract Educational As- 
sociation had been organized at Quincy 
in 1908, with A. R. Smith of Quincy 
elected as the first president. This 
general area was included in the West- 
ern Division of the 1sTA. 

The organization of the Southern 
Illinois Teachers Association is credi- 
ted to the work of G. W. Smith, Clay 
County superintendent. In the sum- 
mer of 1881 he issued a call for the 
teachers of Southern Illinois to meet 
at Flora on the 16th of August to con- 
sider forming such an association. This 
group was not to compete with the 
state association, but to cooperate with 
it. The teachers in Jasper, Fayette, 
Marion, Wayne, and Clay counties 
felt they needed an association whose 
meetings would be more accessible to 
that part of the state than those of the 
state association. 

After this organizational meeting, 
the first regular meeting of the South- 
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ern Illinois Teachers Association was 
held at Flora Dec. 29, 1881. Dr. Rob- 
ert Allyn, president of Southern IIli- 
State Normal 
elected as first president, to serve for 


nois University, was 


the following year. 


Northern Organized in 1882 

It was during the next year that the 
Northern Illinois Teachers Association 
was organized in the parlors of the 
Julien House at Belvidere on Dec. 9, 
1882. The teachers in this portion of 
the state also felt that they were too 


far from educational meetings. 

The meeting was called by Prin 
Elmer E. Brown of South Belvidere. 
The first permanent president of the 
association was Principal Sherrill of 
North Belvidere. The first meeting of 
the Northern Illinois Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held in Rockford Feb. 3. 
1883. 

In 1905, due to the greatly increased 
membership, the association was di- 
vided into two sections — the Western 
Section and the Eastern Section 

The first meeting of the Western 
Section was held in Dixon Oct. 26 to 
28, 1905. The president was W. S. 
Wallace of Savanna. The Eastern Sec- 
tion met for the first time in Aurora 
Nov. 3 and 4, with Pres. John A. Long 


of Streator presiding 


Central in 1885 

A third regional education associa- 
tion was formed in Bloomington on 
Mar. 13 and 14, 1885. The first meet- 
the Central 
called to 


ing of Illinois Teachers 


Association order by 
Prin. George Knepper of Peoria, and 
County Supt. B. C. 
Pekin was elected president. 


was 
Allensworth of 
The Eastern Illinois Teachers As- 
sociation held its first meeting in Mat- 
1898, under the 
auspices of the county superintendents 
of Coles, Edgar, Douglas, ahd Shelby 
counties. B. F. Armitage, superintend- 
ent of Mattoon schools, was president. 

During 1914, the East Central Di- 
vision was formed, including the four 


toon in November, 


counties of Piatt, Champaign, Vermil- 
1915, 
ISTA 


ion, and Iroquois. On Oct. 15, 
the board of directors of the 
recognized and admitted the new di- 
vision. 

The Southwestern Division, which 
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had its first meeting in April, 1916, 
and the Illinois Valley Division, which 
had its first meeting in October, 1916, 
were both admitted to the 
State Teachers Association before the 
Annual Meeting in December, 1916 
This made 10 divisions, with a total 


Illinois 


membership of 16,019. 


11th and 12th in 1919 

In 1919, two more divisions were 
added to the tsta family — South 
Central and Lake Shore. The board of 
the 
Annual Meeting in December of that 
admit the 11th 

the South Central 


directors, at a meeting during 


vear, voted to and 
12th divisions - 
Division to consist of Sangamon, Ma- 
con, Macoupin, Morgan, Scott, Me- 
nard, and Cass counties; and the Lake 
Shore Lake 


County and Cook County outside of 


Division to consist of 


Chicago. 
At a meeting of the board of di- 


29, 1920, 


rectors on Dec. a petition 


was received to redistrict the Illinois 


Valley 


vision of the 


Division, making a new di- 
sastern part of the terri- 
to include Bureau, Putnam, 
LaSalle counties 
Marshall, and 
counties. On June 4, 1921, the board 


voted to admit the Blawk Hawk Di- 


tory 


and parts of 


and 


Grundy, Livingston 


vision, which had been formed of the 
west end of the Illinois Valley Di- 
vision. 

The Southeastern Division, the 14th 
division of the IsTA, was admitted to 
the association during a board of di- 
rectors meeting at the Annual Meet- 
ing in December, 1921. The first an- 
nual meeting of this division was held 
Oct. 13 and 14, 1921. The division 
consisted of Crawford, Lawrence, Wa- 
bash, Clay, 


counties. 
By the end of 1921, enrollment in 


Richland, and Edwards 


the state association had climbed to 


a total of 26,522. 


Boundary Troubles 

After two years’ work, a committee 
headed by County Supt. George O. 
Smith of Bureau 
mended that divisions having over- 


County recom- 


lapping territory agree upon fixed 


boundaries following, as far as pos- 
sible, county lines. The committee re- 
port, including a map indicating the 


division boundaries, was adopted by 
the Representative Assembly of the 
Ista at the Annual Meeting in De- 
cember, 1922. 

A petition was received by the board 
of directors at a meeting Dec. 27, 
1927, to partition and divide the ter- 
ritory of the Northwestern Division, 
so that the counties of Jo Daviess, 
Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, and 
the 
Northwestern Division, so that the ter- 
of Lee, DeKalb 
counties would become a Rock 
River The was 
granted, making the partition effective 
Oct. 26, 1928. In a meeting May 8, 
1928. the 
Whiteside 
Hawk Division to the newly 


Carroll would constitute all of 


ritory Ogle, and 
new 


Division. petition 


transier 
Black 


created 


board voted to 


County from the 
Rock River Division 

A petition was heard by the board 
of directors at a meeting on Dec. 27, 
1928, to recognize the territory of Du- 
Page County as a division separate 
The 
board, satisfied that there was a need 
the pe- 


tition, and the new division was recog- 


from the Northeastern Division 


for a new division, granted 
nized as a part of the ista, effective 
Jan. 1, 1929. Thus DuPage Valley be- 
came the 16th division of the state 
association. 

By the time the association held its 
77th Annual Meeting in December 
17 divisions of the 
The Di- 
vision had been divided, with Peoria 


Woodford, Mason, 


counties becoming the newly 


1930, there were 


state association. Central 


and Tazewell 
organ- 
ized Peoria Division; and Livingston, 
McLean, DeWitt, and Logan counties 
comprising the Central Division. Offi 
cers of the Central Division had pre- 
sented a petition at the board of di- 
rectors meeting Dec. 26, 1929, asking 
that the division be thus divided. The 
petition was granted. 


Mississippi Valley is 18th 
The 


Illinois State Teachers Association was 


18th and last division of the 
authorized by the board of directors 
at a meeting April 28, 1934, when 
several superintendents and teachers 
Hancock, Pike, 


counties appeared at 


and 
the 


from Adams, 
Schuyler 
meeting and presented a petition re- 


questing formation of such a division 
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—Delmar, Elmhurst 
John Clark 


Pork 


Agnes Giesselbrecht Ruth G. Cook 
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Singg no objections from education associations, all a part ot 
the two divisions from which the ter- one large state organization, all work 
ritory would be taken (Western and ing together for a common purpose 
South Central), the board approved _ the welfare of the teachers and child 
the formation of the Mississipn: Val ren of lipois 





ley Division 3 - 

= — An Active, United Force 

Che Mississippi Valley Division held , Biche 

r é And now, in 1953, we hear echoed 

its first annual meeting Oct. 11, 1934. 5 ; 

, ee a man’s words spoken in 1912, when Kindergraph, Berwyn 

it Quincy, and enrolled 1037 mem- , - 
pb : cooperation replaced sectional dis W. Swanson 

bers. Total enrollment of the state as- 


1 hol he Dit CoA, 
—_—_<, Te OTS hh ee ee 





sociation by the time of the 8lst An-  ....,; eae gaigy 
; : na This day the teachers of Illinois cease 
nual Meeting in December, 1934, was : ; 
agg to be scattered, apologetic, passive 

39.682. Enrollment in the Illinois Ed- : 
tein lige groups among the struggling social 

ucation Association as of September, 


+.338. 


Currently, a boaTt ted com- 


forces of the state, and become an 
active, united militant force with a 
definite program and a determination 


mittee has been studying requests it out that cannot be turned 


a new division to consist of Will, aside 


. , W. E. Baird 
Grundy, and Kankakee counties. A ‘Today, 10,000 teachers jom 


¢ Mont 


ecial hearing on petitions for such jn a common cause.” 
a divi was held at Joliet Mar. 21 And today, in 1953. 44,000 teachers 
Thus, at th se of the associa- join hands in that same common 
tion’s first 100 years, nd more cause better education for the boys 


44.000 educators in 18 re and girls 


Photo by Macy, Clinton 


Dottie Shoffer 


; 


Corine Jessop Kevin Guinagh M. D. Clinton 


Fairfield srlestor Virder 
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STEPS INVOLVED| IN STUDYING THE PROBLEXS |TR5WVOLYED IN DETERMINING THE PROGRA 


IN GOVERNING 
COMMITTEES 
2 
MP Anon atte Rome —— May t 


IN STAFF MEETINGS 


IN SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
AND COMMISSIONS ¥& 


Through committees and delegates, 


Every Member Is Represented 


ACH ONE of the 44,338 members of 
E the Illinois Education Association 
can have a voice in the work of the 
association. Each member has a re- 
sponsibility to make that voice heard. 

Democratically organized, the IEA 
is governed by three committees 
legislative, public relations, and fi- 
nance — and a Representative Assem- 
bly. The work is administered by a 
board of directors composed of a 
chairman of each of the three gov- 
erning committees, three vice-presi- 
dents, and a president which ex- 
ercises administrative powers, sets up 
a budget, employs, advises, and di- 
rects the headquarters staff. 

The governing committees formu- 
late the program of the association in 
their special areas, and suggest poli- 
cies to the Representative Assembly. 
However, it is the Representative As- 
sembly, made up of delegates from 
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in the work of the association. 


each of the 18 divisions, which actually 
transacts the business of the associa- 
tion, establishes the policies, adopts 
the program, and elects the officers. 
Each IEA member is a division mem- 
ber, and has a part in the selection of 
division delegates to the annual Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Each member of 
the governing committees is elected by 
the division members to a three-year 
term, and also serves as chairman of 
a corresponding committee on the 
division level. 

In addition to the governing com- 
mittees, the IEA has two special com- 
mittees the moral and spiritual 
values committee and the international 
relations committee which are 
prompted by Representative Assembly 
action or by the board of directors 
These 


study and advise the Representative 


and appointed. committees 


Assembly concerning problems in their 


special areas. The Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards works in such areas as 
teacher load, upgrading the profes- 
sion, and certification. 

Members of the governing commit- 


tees and the commission, with the 


divisions they represent, are: 


Finance — M. C. Bergwall of Rock 
Island, Blackhawk; Scott A. Funk- 
houser of Wapella, Central; Frank 
Balthis of Western Springs, Chicago; 
Roy DeShane of Elmhurst, DuPage 
Valley; Sheldon Bross of Hoopeston, 
East Central; Raymond Lane of Ef- 
fingham, Eas*ern; Charles C. Holt of 
Princeton, Illinois Valley; Florence 
Locker of River Forest, Lake Shore; 
Byron West of Carthage, Mississippi 
Valley; W. G. Niehus of Plainfield, 
Northeastern; Edith P. Rosenstiel of 
Raymond 


Galena, Northwestern; 
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Conklin of Easton, Peoria; E. E. 
Small of Sterling, Rock River; James 
C. Graham of Morrisonville, South 
Central; Lloyd L. Green of Fairfield, 
Southeastern; Roye R. Bryant of Car- 
bondale, Southern; G. F. Roth of Jer- 
seyville, Southwestern; and Charles 
C. Mullin of Monmouth, Western. 
W. J. Goreham of Sidell is chairman. 


Legislation —- A. W. Boley of Ke- 
Blackhawk: Theresa 
Central: 


Henne- 
berry of Lincoln, Gerald 
Haley of Chicago, Chicago: Glenn 
H. Westlake of DuPage 
Valley; R. P. Roberts of Watseka, 
East Central: W. A. Bozarth of Tus- 
Eastern; E. B. Jones of Spar- 
land, Illinois Valley; Bertrand L. 
Smith of Oak Park, Lake Shore: 
Orvall Briggs of Rushville, Missis- 
sippi Valley; Kathleen C. Butler of 
Maple Park, Northeastern; William 
Floyd of Northwestern: 
Gladys Romine of East Peoria, Peoria: 
E. S. Simmonds of Morrison, Rock 
River; Gerald R. Brown of Waverly. 
South Central; C. F. Hubbell of Flora, 
Russell D. 


wanee, 


Lombard, 


cola, 


Savanna, 


Southeastern; Rendleman 


of Jonesboro, Southern; B. D. Middle- 


ton of Columbia, Scuthwestern; and 
R. Sibert of Mills, 
William H. Carruthers of 
Murphysboro is chairman 


Marvin London 


Western. 


Public Relations —- Ear! H. Hanson 
of Rock Island, Blackhawk: 
R. Ullsvik of Normal, Central: Mar- 
jorie Mills of Evanston, 
Merrill Gates of Naperville, DuPage 
Valley; Alice T. Cham- 
paign, East Central; Cecil E. Smith of 
Chrisman, Eastern; Robert Edie of 
Streator, Illinois Valley; Ralph J. 
Frost, Jr., of DesPlaines, Lake Shore; 
J. H. Voshall of Pittsfield, Mississippi 
Valley; Robert Binkley Mades of 
Elgin, Northeastern; Theodosia Keeler 
of Rockford, Northwestern; Thelma 
Elson of Peoria, Peoria; Charles 
Howell of DeKalb, Rock River: B. W. 
Smith South Central; 
Glen Fiscus of Lawrenceville, South- 
eastern; L. West 
Frankfort, Southern; Charles Kile of 
Salem, Southwestern; and John Nolan 


Bjarne 


Chic ago; 


Barlow of 


of Virginia, 


Goebe! Patton of 


DIVISIONS send delegates to the IEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly on a basis of one for each 
100 members or major fraction thereof. 
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of Lafayette, Western. Paul Street of 
DeKalb is chairman. 


Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards — Cleora 
Brown of Geneseo, Blackhawk: J. W 
Carrington of Normal, Central; Mar- 
jorie Mills of Chicago, Chicago; Lewis 
Morgan of Wheaton, Dupage Valley; 
Mary Alice Keighin of Urbana, East 
Central; Ella Hise of Effingham, East- 
ern; Mary LeMay of Ottawa, Illinois 
Valley; Isabel B. Lewis of Evanston, 
and Eunice Hohner of LaGrange, 
Lake Shore; Enid Ireland of Quincy, 
Mississippi Valley; Louise Sullivan of 
Joliet, Northeastern; Ruth Ann White 
Northwestern; Minnie 

Pekin, Paul 
Street of DeKalb, Rock River; Lec 
Pigott of Decatur, South Central 
Roe Wright of Robinson, Southeast- 
ern: William H. Carruthers of Mur- 
physboro, Southern; Clarence D 
Blair of Belleville, Southwestern; D. 
M. Hanson of Avon, Western; Luther 
J. Black of Springfield, state depart- 
ment; and vacancy, private colleges 
Smith of Oak Park is 


of Rockford, 


Scheuering of Peoria: 


Bertrand L 
chairman 


Ihe special committee members 
appointed by the board of directors 
are: 

International Relations Lk. E 
Keener of 
Fern Slusher of Moline, Helen Con- 
over of Danville, L. Goebel Patton of 
West Frankfort, and Loraine Norvell 
of Springfield. 

Moral and Spiritual 
Edith T. Wentworth of DeKalb 
chairman), Earl Hanson of Rock 
Island, Russell Malan of Harrisburg, 
Theresa Henneberry of Lincoln, Celia 


chairman), M 


Berwyn 


Values 


Rosenzweig of Chicago, and Floyd 1 
Goodier of Normal. 
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ssociation Policies = 


Mabel Schwan 


President 


" Peeazacvent ON the year-in, year-out 
business of the IEA are the seven 
elected members of the board of di 
rectors, who with the executive secre- 
tary meet for long hours each month 
in the interest of the association. Al- 
ways they are guided in their delibera 
tions by the poli ies set forth by the 
Re presentative Assembly 

Ihree of the board members als« 
head the important governing com 


mittees of the association. on legisla 
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Olin Stead 


dent 


Katherine Stapp 


e.Pre Prasident 


tion, public relations, and finance and 
membership. Their terms are for three 
years, and traditionally they have been 
considered as in line for the presicency 
after that time. 

Four years ago, however, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly changed the one- 
year terms of the vice-presidents to 
three years, so that, ordinarily, the 
association now has one governing 


committee chairman and one vice- 


president each year who is in his 
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ird Vice-Pre 


Edna Siebert 


third year of experience on the board 

Present members of the board are 
Mabel Schwarz, principal of Oak and 
Madison schools, Hinsdale, president 
Olin W. Stead, superintendent of 
Community Unit School; District No 
1, Carrolltoi, first 
Katherine Stapp, teacher at Danville 


vice-presiden' 


High School, second vice-president: 


Edna Siebert, principal of Grant 


School, Chicago, third vice-president; 


William H. Carruthers, superintendent 


Cry-Dun 


Poul Street 


ae ee 
ERTS: 
ie ee 


Me 


of schools at Murphysboro, legislative 
Paul director of 
public relations at Northern 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, pub 
and W ] 
Fair- 


Consolidated 


chairman; Street, 


[llinots 
lic relations chairman; 
Goreham, superintendent of 
mount-Indianola-Sidell 
High School, Sidell, finance 
Irving F. 
tarv, and W 


assistant on the 


hairman 
Pearson is executive 
Stewart Williams, field 
IEA staff, 


secre- 


acts as 


treasurer 





EVEN sections of the Illinois Educa- 
S tion Association cover special inter- 
est areas, and provide the opportunity 
for educators who work in these va- 
rious fields to meet and work together 
on common problems and _ projects. 

These 


ciation of 


Asso- 
Ili- 


nois Association of County Superin- 


sections are: Illinois 


Classroom Teachers, 
tendents of Schools, Illinois Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Illinois As- 
School 
Association for 


sociation of Administrators, 


Illinois Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Illinois 
Elementary School Principals Associa- 
Illinois Secondary School 


tion, and 


Principals Association. 


Persons with Like Interests 

Thus, as the divisions of the IEA 
provide for the geographical areas of 
the state, the sections of the associa- 
tion provide for persons with like in- 
terests from all parts of the state 

Historically, the oldest section of the 
IEA is the 
County Superintendents of Schools. It 


Illinois Association of 
has been officially a continuing section 
of the state association since 1873. The 
section had met even before that as 


a group, during the very earliest an- 
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CI 


Attiliated Sections 


nual meetings of the association 

The youngest section is the Illinois 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, which was ac- 
cepted as an affiliated group at the 
Annual Meeting of the IEA in Decem- 
ber, 1950. The Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges became a section of 
the IEA at the 96th Annual Meeting 
in 1949. 


IACT Is Largest 
The largest section is the Illinois 


Association of Classroom Teachers, 
the organized voice of some 25,000 
teachers of Illinois. Through 1acr, the 
activities of local teacher groups are 
coordinated into a statewide program. 

By creating more local associations 
and rejuvenating inactive groups, the 
classroom teachers association helps to 
develop leaders, maintains and im- 
proves ethical and professional stand- 
ards among teachers, and_ gives 
teachers the opportunity to discuss and 
participate in solving their problems 
and to serve on state and national 
committees. 

In its 14 years of existence, 1AcT has 
grown from 18 to 112 local affiliated 
goal is an 


groups. Their ultimate 


affiliated local organization in every 


school system in Illinois, with every 
teacher an active member of his local, 
state, and national professional organi- 
zation 

Through their IEA section, teachers 


IEA 


legislative programs, have held work- 


have actively engaged in the 
shops throughout the state, furnished 
leadership for educational advance- 
ments in the state, offered resolutions 
to the state and national associations, 
published a news bulletin, and spon- 
sored visits from national classroom 
leaders. 

Greater service to the IEA and to 
the teachers of Illinois is being 
planned through more, and more dy- 
namic, workshops; by encouraging 
life memberships in the NEA; pro- 
Program 


Centennial Action 


Illinois; recruiting profes- 


moting 
goals in 
sional teachers; planning self-evalua- 
tion methods and procedures; and 
planning the publication of some 
much-needed brochures to help local 


associations. 


IASCD Improves Curriculum 
The Illinois Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
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Are Special-Interest Groups 


an affiliate of the national organiza- 
tion, has as its main purpose the im- 
provement of the 
gram of the public schools. IEA mem- 


instructional pro- 
bers interested in leadership in this 
area are invited to become IAscD mem- 
bers. 

During the 37 years of its existence, 
both before becoming a section of the 
IEA and since that time, the 1ascp has 
sponsored a wide range of activities 
which have 
the state. It has done this by means 
of regular meetings of the membership 


influenced education in 


for the purpose of keeping abreast of 
current education 
and of sharing problems and ex- 


periences; by means of special study 


developments in 


groups in areas such as language arts, 
social studies, etc.; by sponsoring study 
and research projects in schools of the 
state; by promoting the use of the na- 
tional publication; and by providing 
opportunities for its members to visit 
and study schoo! programs in action. 


Working with ICP and IESPA 
Currently, the association is work- 
ing closely with the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program and the Illinois Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association in 


December, 1953 


the development ol plans for the in- 


clusion of the elementary schools in 


the ICP. 
During school 


the year, 


1ascp will sponsor a series of drive-in 


present 


conferences for developing leadership 
in local communities in curriculum de- 
velopment; will continue to cooperate 
in the development and try-out of new 
materials on the development of ma- 
ture and responsible citizenship for the 
Parent Education Project of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and will continue 
to sponsor the study of child growth 


and development in various communi- 


ties in the state. 


ISSPA Sponsors Studies 

The Illinois Secondary Schoo! Prin- 
cipals Association has been very active 
in the Illinois Curriculum Program, 
since the program was established in 
1948 as the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. The tsspa has 
assisted in sponsoring, through ICP 
and the 1isscp), hundreds of work- 
shops for teachers and administrators. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding ac- 
tivities of the isscp and a continuing 
activity of the ICP is the development 
of techniques for conducting certain 


studies which are basic to a program 


of curriculum improvement. These 
are known as the “Basic Studies.’ 
“The Holding Power of the Schools” 
and “Hidden Tuition Charges” 


two of the outstanding early studies. 


’ 


were 


The Isspa is currently cooperating 
with the ICP in the following studies: 
Human Resources Project, Study of 
Library Services, Allerton House Con- 
ferences on Education, Basic Studies, 
Workshops, and Publications 


IASA Is Liaison Group 
The 


Administrators has in the past been 


Illinois Association of School 


primarily a liaison organization. It, 
therefore, has given its support to the 
activities of other groups rather than 
initiating and promoting problems 
and programs of its own. 

the has 


activities 


However, organization 


grown in number and its 
have become so numerous and com- 
plex that the philosophy of its func- 
tions is changing. This fall the associa- 
tion has embarked upon a program 
which seeks to improve education 
generally, by the upgrading of ad- 
ministrative personnel in the state. 
Working in cooperation with the Mid- 
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Hol O. Hall 
Belleville 
tAIC 


Dale Wilson 
Harrisburg 


1ACSS 


west Administration Center at the 
University of Chicago, the 1asa_ has 
placed a director in the field. He is 
Colon L. Schaibly, formerly of Michi- 
gan. Among the director’s responsi- 
bilities will be that of taking the lead 
in perfecting and putting into opera 
tion a reorganized program for the 
IASA. 

The association, working as a part 
of the Illinois Education Association 
hopes to unify and strengthen its pro- 
cedures and programs in such a way 
that education generally will be ben¢ 


fited. 


1ESPA Has Three Job 
The Illinois Efementary 
Principals Associa ~ 5 6 € 
purposes: to give \acti AC Pan 
the programs of thea llinois Educ 
Association, to fur 
the elementary- | 
prove the 


of inois through better leadek 
Ovér “ASC few sho 
ts existence, 


anization. THe wits 


superintende and the 
cipals make 


and problem 


discussed. 


> past year, 
rt SAJ Ger. 


be of great benefit to t 
schools of Ti 
One study on competitive 
in the elementary school 
published. Several other studies 
ing to the elementary principal w 
be started this year, as well as a study 
on free time for elementary teachers 
During the course of the vear. the 
1ESPA plans to have several one-day 
workshops where elementary prin- 
cipals and superintendents can work 
together on current problems 


1IACSS Improves Services 

The Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents ef Schools, with 
members from all 102 counties of the 
state, enables the county superin- 
tendents’ offices to work more effec- 
tively with the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the Illi- 


nois Education Association, the Gen- 


'E 


eral Assembly, and other organiza- 
tions in furthering the interests of 
education 

Che county superintendents’ offices 
over the state are divided into 10 
blocks, which meet at least eight times 
a year to assist each other in carrying 
out their work. The association has 
worked for two years on a study of 
the function of the office of the county 
superintendent of S¢ hools, in order to 
improve in every practical way the 
quality and services of the office. The 
study was conducted in cooperation 
with the research department of the 


University of Illinois 


Spopfsors Summer Workshop 
he IIASA spGnsors a workshop 
h summer at Pgre Marquette State 
of supervisory and 
Ihe transportation 
jation has pre- 


ictively 
Vices 
egislative 
’ committee. 


The K Association 
olleges inst} EG PA! ip getting 
the Illinois Ggneral As- 

communif 
ax-supportet junior colleges. 
agsociation has done much to 
e the idea of community junior 
‘s as one answer to the problem 
of higher education at lower cost to 

the taxpayer. 

Iajc members have been concerned 
with the problems of administration, 
applied arts, business education, com- 
munication studies, guidance and 
counseling, humanities, mathematics 
and engineering, psychology, natural 
sciences, social sciences, and evening 
programs 

Student_representatives of the asso- 
Clation consider problems of special 
interest to their group 

And so the work of the seven sec- 
tions is coordinated as a part of the 
program of the state association, while 
furthering the programs of the various 


special interest areas. 
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ee NEWLY ENLARGED William 

Bishop Owen Memorial Building in 
Springfield is headquarters for a busy 
IEA professional staff of nine persons, 
This 
association family has grown since the 
days of 1915, when Robert C. Moore 


became the association’s first executive 


plus nine full-time secretaries 


secretary and the first permanent staff 
member. 
But it was actually long before 1915 


that the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 


Ted HEADQUARTERS GROWS IY AS 


_BUSINESS OFFICE 


PROFESSIONAL | 
| 


December. 195 


Paid 


Staff 


Provides 


Professional Services 


IEA) had 
a full-time employee. In 1857, Newton 


ciation (forerunner of the 
Jateman was offered the position of 
“state agent,” and resigned his prin- 
cipalship of the West Side Union 
School in Jacksonville to serve the as- 
sociation. However, when he found 
that the pay was not forthcoming, he 
promptly resigned. 

Simeon Wright was then hired as 
state agent, and served full-time for 
the length and 


a year, traveling 


JONA 
ES REAS E 


Poster at 1952 
Annual Meeting 
how IEA 
services and 
stoff have 


shows 


increased 


breadth of the state, speaking at in- 
stitutes and meetings and pleading 
the cause of education. When contri- 
butions were not sufficient to meet his 
expenses and salary, association mem 
bers made up the deficit at the annual 
meeting in Galesburg in 1858 

It was at this meeting that the as 
sociation members, realizing that funds 
would not be available for the salary 
or expenses of a state agent, voted to 
abolish the position 

p to 1890, the secretaries of the 
ista served for very brief periods 
About 1890, the 


began to 


one to three years 


association leaders realize 
the importance of the office of secre 


Joel M 


SeTvVe 


tary, and Bowlby. who was 


that year, was re 


Miss Caroline 


10 years 


elected to 
elected 11 
served for 


1912 


times Grote 


the next unt! 


Full-Time Secretary in 1913 
The association was reorganized into 
1912, George W 


the ful'-time sec 


divisions in and 


Conn became first 


retary, serving during the first year 
of reorganization in 1915 

During the year 1914 
DD. Coffman of the lt 


gave part-time 


Prof. Lotus 
niversity of I] 
service. But he 


full-time, 


linois 


did not want to serve and 


resigned his position 





elected in January, 


Mr Moore. 
1915. as legislative secretary, became 


full-time secretary of the association 


in June, 1915, and served in that ca- 
retirement in 193 


pacity until his 


Mr Moore 


County superintendent of schools from 


had been Macoupin 


1906 until 1914, and then was secre- 


tarv of the State Teachers Pension 


Fund for 
accepted the job with the association 


several months before he 


Upstairs Bedroom is First Office 


Che early secretaries of the associa- 
tion did their part-time work at thei 
desks or at home Mr 


Moore’s first secretarial office was an 


S¢ hoolroom 


upstairs bedroom in his Carlinville 


with his own desk, 


His 


editorial, and 


home, furnished 


duties at 


chair, and typewriter 


that time were “clerical, 
legislative.” His field work was limited 
to talks at teachers institutes and divi- 
sion meetings 

In February, 1924, the Representa- 
tive Assembly authorized the board of 
‘bureau of 


directors to establish a 


research.” Lester R. Grimm, superin- 
tendent of the community high school 
Brockton. 


employed as director of research. He 


and grade school at was 


began his work July 7 of that vear. 
one-room office in the 


W orkers 


rented 
Mine 


Springfield 


in a 


United Building in 


The new director of research was 


faced with such problems as more 


equitable distribution of state funds, 


school district reorganization, in- 


equalities of the tax system, state 


revenues, local taxing ability, state 


teachers pension, teacher certification, 
and educational inequalities 
Association committees based their 
studies and recommendations upon the 
findings. Releases 


research director's 


were prepared and distributed for 


local use. Statistics were collected and 
used for legislative purposes. Bills were 
1927, 


drafted. In a new school distri- 


butive fund law was enacted, based 


largely Grimm’s findings 


upon Mr 
and recommendations 

In 1928, the secretary employed an 
assistant to help with the editorial 
work on the magazine. Miss Harriette 
Wray assistant editor until 
1930, when Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham 
became assistant editor. Mrs. Bingham 


was the 
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FIRST FULL-TIME EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Robert C. Moore began his duties in 


1915, with an 


upstairs bedroom in his Carlinville home serving as a secretarial office. This portrait, painted by 
Carl Tolpo, hangs in the lounge of the present headquarters building in Springfield. 


McLean and 


schools and had been 


had formerly taught in 
Marion county 
an editor at Williamson Press 
PR Department Established 

\ new staff position was created in 
B. I. Griffith became di- 
rector of the new department of pub- 


He 1S believed to 


1936. when 
lic re lations have 
been the first full-time state education 
association director of public relations 
Mr. Griffith had been 


relations in the 


in the country 
director of public 


Rockford public schools for three 
vears. The new staff member immedi- 
ately began development of a more 
effective statewide program of public 
relations. 

When Mr. Moore retired as secre- 
tary on June 30, 1938, Irving F. Pear- 


son, Winnebago County superintend- 


ent ol 


schools, became executive sec- 
retary of the association 
1938, the editorial de- 


partment was created, with Mrs. Bing- 


In August, 
ham as editor. This organization of 
four departments executive, re- 
search, public relations, and editorial 

each with a department head, has 
continued through the years 

Provision was made in November, 
1938, for 
executive secretary, and Edna Carlson 
of Rockford, who had worked for Mr 


Pearson when he was a county super- 


a full-time assistant to the 


intendent, became his assistant in 
Springfield. She still holds that posi- 
tion. 

In December, 1940, the board of 
directors employed Wilbur Reece as 
research assistant to Mr. Grimm. This 


set the pattern which was later fol- 
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lowed in providing assistant directors 
in the public relations and editorial 
departments. Before joining the IEA 
Mr. Reece 
sentative for the Quarrie Corporation 
He had high- 
school principal 

An IEA welfare department was 


staff, was teache1 repre- 


been a teacher and 


created in May, 1943, with Dr. Claude 
E. Vick, who had been with the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as its head. A teacher place- 
ment service was immediately inaugur- 
ated in keeping with one of the teach- 
er welfare committ e’s recommenda- 
tions, and soon other services were 
added, including group hospitalization 
insurance for teacher members 

Mr. Griffith resigned as director of 
public relations in July, 1944, to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Ohio 
Education Association in his native 


Dr. Vick succeeded him as PR 


director 


state 


Welfare and PR Combined 

When the welfare and public rela- 
tions departments were combined in 
1944, with Dr. Vick as head of the 
new department, Wendel] C. Ken- 
nedy accepted the position as assistant 
director of professional and public 


Mr. Kennedy had 


speech and dramatics teacher at Lyons 


relations. been a 
Township High School in LaGrange 

The board felt that the merging of 
the departments was a logical step, 
because better public relations could 
be established by emphasizing services 
to members, and by means of effective 


public relations the teachers and lay 


public could become better acquainted 


with IEA services and activities. 

In May, 1943, Mr. Reece left the 
IEA staff to serve as an officer in the 
navy. He returned to his job in the 
research department in 1946, but re- 
signed in June of that year to attend 
Williams 


Reece as assistant di- 


dental college W. Stewart 
succeeded Mr 
rector of research. Mr. Williams had 
taught physics and chemistry at New- 
ton Community High School for some 
13 years, and had been production 
manager at the Eastman 
Corporation in Oak Ridge, Tenn. Mr. 
Williams began work July 1, 1946. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. Bingham went on sick leave in 


December, 1953 


the summer of 1948, and later retired 
under the provisions of the new stafl 


Miss Hope Angel 


became acting editor, and then editor 


returrement system 


She was a graduate of the University 
of Illinois School of Journalism and 
had 
a newspaper reporter, most Of it w th 
the Peoria Star. Miss Christine Brown, 


formerly with a Springfield advertising 


had several years experience as 


agency, was ¢ mployed as her assistant 
Maurice Crew had 
field service director in 


area, 


served since 


1946 as the 


Chicago while on leave from 


Austin High School 


Field Service Added 
field 
lished by the association in 1949 when 
Mr. Williams and Miss Helen Ryan 
became field assistants. Miss Ryan had 


Coal 


Full-time service was estab- 


been an elementary teacher at 
City. 

Wayne A. Stoneking, 
teacher at Winchester, succeeded M1 


high-school 


Williams as assistant research director 
In 1951, Mrs 


assistant 


Richard 
Miss 


Richard was a 


Francine 


became editor when 
Brown resigned. Mrs 
graduate of the UI School of Journal- 
had 


teacher at Farmersville 


ism and been an elementary 


The services of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association staff are many and 
varied. Some are specialized services 
of particular departments; some are 
planned and carried on cooperatively 
by the entire staff 

The executive department repre- 
sents the association officially, coordi- 
nates all the services, directs member- 
ship efforts, governs finances, and gives 
general direction to the total program 
of the association 

The field service is a part of the 
executive department, and field assist- 
ants work with local associations, di- 
visions, counties, lay groups, and col- 
services and 


They 


local associations with organizational 


leges to interpret the 


goals of the association assist 
problems, and advise members con- 
cerning professional problems 
Members of the research depart- 
ment study problems of timely inter- 
est to the profession, collect data, and 
prepare and distribute study materials 


for use by members of the association 


School needs are interpreted through 


and 


releases from the department 
through filmstrips 


work 


and 


They with the legislature in 


studying drafting school legisla- 
tion, and in promoting the legislative 
program authorized by the IEA Rep 
Assembly 


information on 


resentauive Accurate and 


timely current school 


furnished to association 


legislation is 


members, to other interested state 
groups, and to the lay public 


Adv ice 


members in tenure and con- 


and help are offered to 
teacher 
tract cases. Information regarding ré 
tirrement, sick leave, training and cer- 
tification, and salary schedules is avail 
able 

The professional and public rela 
tions department interprets the work 
of the association and of the protes 
sion to the public and to members of 
through conferences 


the profession, 


workshops, speakers, press releases, 


radio scripts, films, and _ filmstrips 
Through its teacher placement agency, 
the department helps school systems 
secure teachers and IEA members se 
cure positions. The executive depart 
ment and the public relations depart 
ment cooperate in printing and distri 
buting a news letter to keep leaders 
in the protession informed about cur 
rent problems and projec ts of the as 
sociation 

rhe editorial department is respon 
offic ial 


ILLINOIS 


sible for publication of the 
organ of the association 

EDUCATION Through the maga- 
zine, news and features about profes- 
sional meetings, practices, problems, 
and accomplishments are brought to 
44.000 IEA members and a 


school 


the few 
including 
Teachers of 


eat h 


thousand others, 


board members, Future 


America, and other subscribers 
month during the school year 
Writing of the work of the 


associa 


tion, Executive Secretary Pearson 
said, “If the research department pro 
vides the life-blocd of the Illinois Ed 
ucation Association, the public rela 
ons and editorial departments pro 
systern by which the lif 


And 


executive department provides the di- 


vide the 


blood circulates.” certainly the 


rection and the most effective use of 


that life-blood 
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Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT coordinates all activities of the association, 
handies the membership records, and includes field service. Irving F. 
Pearson (top of page) is executive secretary, and the field assistants 
(directly above) are Miss Helen K. Ryan and W. Stewart Williams. 
Miss Edna Carlson, standing in the photo to the right, is assistant to 
the executive secretary. Mrs. Helen Dial, seated at left, and Miss 
Carolyn Dobson are secretaries 


by W. Stewart Williams 


Service 


AT THE IEA HEADQUARTERS 


tT 100 East Edwards Street in Springfield, across 
from the state capitol grounds, a busy staff works for 

and the more than 44,000 other members of the 
Illinois Education They make 
studies and work with the General Assembly in the in- 


you 
Association research 
terest of good school legislation; they edit a monthly 
magazine during the school year; they help you with 
organizational problems and speak at your professional 
meetings; they offer counsel in tenure cases and other 
teacher problems; they offer audio-visual and other aids 
to professional groups; and they work to further good 
public relations for education and educators. In short, 
“at your service.” 


they are 














RESEARCH DEPARTMENT makes the studies on which requests for school 
legislation are based. Lester R. Grimm, far right, is the director, and 
Wayne A. Stoneking is his assistant. Secretories (above) are Miss 


Elsie Davis and Mrs. Mildred Conwill 


PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT handles piace- 
ment bureau as well as newsletter, study units, publicity, and audio 


far right, is director and 


visual and other aids. Dr. Claude E. Vick, 
from front) 


Wendell C. Kennedy assistant. Secretaries are (above, 
Nola Piggott, lona Jenkins, Vera Armbruster, and Jeanne Quinn 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT produces the magazine, Illinois Education, 
and certain other publications of the association. Miss Hope Angel, far 


right, is editor and Mrs. Francine Richard assistant editor. Mrs. Shirley 


Ruggles (above) is secretary 


December. 195 





Centenniz 


Is De 
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A CAPELLA CHOIR from Springfield High School, under the direction of Margaret Hausen, 
oppropriately sang “Bless This House by Brahe, in response to the benediction at the dedica 
tion service for the addition to the IEA headquarters building Nov. 14 


KEYS to the new Centennial Addition are given to Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson, far GOV. William G. Stratton commended the Ii! 
right, by IEA Pres. Mabel Schwarz of Hinsdale, ‘as a symbol of the expanded and extended met the challenge and built one of the grea 
services which will result from the enlarged headquarters building.’’ Research Director Lester 

R. Grimm, left, gave a history of the association and of the headquarters building 


AUDITORIUM, which will seat more than 250 persons, had a capacity crowd for the dedication. AUDITORIUM will serve the association for 
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Addition 


icated 


| 
| 


education Association ‘‘on the way you have 
ducational systems in the country.’ 


Pa, 





eetings of committees and other IEA groups. 


Dec em ber, 195 , 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT of public instruction, Vernon Ll. Nickell, was the principal spea 
the morning. He reviewed the history of the IEA’s part in the achievement of good 
legislation, in the early days of the association and until the present time 


ker of 
schoo 


FRONT ROW included, from left, Wendell Kessler of Tallula and Mervin Loper of Pleasant 


Plains, vocalists; Mrs. Arganbright; Dr. A. Burd Arganbright of Springfield, invocation; 
Buford of Mt. Vernon, NEA; Governor Stratton; Edith Wentworth of DeKalb, chairman; 
John MacWherter of Springfield; James Pease of la Grange, post-president; and Mrs 


“2.4 bez 
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OPEN-HOUSE visitors during the afternoon enjoyed coffee, cookies, and a friendly chat 


JI. t 
Mayor 
Pease 








THE WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN Memorial Building, headquarters of the 
Ilinois Education Association, posed for the picture on the right the 
day after its Centennial Addition was dedicated. The addition, to the 


reor, is of same style as rest of building 





SIDE VIEW shows how addition more than doubles size of building. 
It contains an auditorium for 250 persons (See preceding pages.), 
additional office and storage space, dark room, and elevator. 


HALLWAY upstairs shows amount of office space provided in new part 
of building, which extends to the offset in the hallway. Research 
department offices take entire leit side, and on the right side are 
editorial department offices, work room, elevator, and rest room. Doors 
at end are entrance to public relations department 





ELEVATOR is welcome addition for the staff, which must 
often transport heavy packages to the second floor or to 
the bosement 
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DRAPES enhance the appearance of several of the now- 
spacious offices. This is the office of the executive 


secretary, Irving F. Pearson 


PUBLIC RELATIONS department now has o suite of five offices 
Entrance is attractively decorated with plants 








KITCHEN, which is just off the auditorium, will make it pos 
sible to serve refreshments at association meetings 
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; ‘ LOUNGF, in what was formerly the executive secretary's 
‘ i office, was furnished with money donated by Past-President 
. E. E. Keener. In library upstairs, not yet furnished, bookcases 
- will be given by Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
all , 
j ” th staff 


Ali building photos 


Stewart 














A Sold St Al | 
i Gene ym IO O e rtevement 


5 riit MINGLED voices Of an a 
A capella choir brought meaning to 
words of Brahe’s This 
hush fe dedica- 


until the surging 


the Bless 


House,” a 


tion guests 


ll over the 
tones of 
the organ picked up the final chord 
Thus 
dedicated to the teachers and to the 
children of Illinois, 
the cause of better education 
On the Nov 


than 250 special guests sat in the new 


was a building dedicated 


and dedicated to 


morning of 14, more 


auditorium of the Illinois Education 
Association headquarters building and 
heard the words with which the Cen- 
tennial Addition to that building was 


Chis marked the 


achievement of a dream which began 


dedicated date 


some years earlier in the hearts and 
minds of the association leaders, and 
which was made possible through the 
efforts and contributions of the many 
thousands of teachers throughout the 
state. 

an hon- 


William G 


said, “I 


(ov Stratton, 


ored guest, commend your 
organization for the way you have met 
built the 


the 


the challenge, and one of 


greatest educational systems in 


country I enjoy working with 
Irving Pearson, Vernon Nickell, and 
your organization in providing a bet- 
ter school system for the boys and girls 


of the state.” 


‘Key To Expanded Services’ 

IEA Pres. Mabel Schwarz presented 
Mr. Pearson with the key to the Cen- 
tennial Addition, 
the “key to expanded and extended 


symbolizing it as 


services of the association.” Mr. Pear- 
son accepted the key “as a symbol of 
ichievement for the officers, the staff, 
and the members of the association: 
ind as a symbol of another century of 
educational achievement greater than 
the century just past.” 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Vernon L. Nickell, a past- 
president of the IEA and principal 
speaker of the morning, termed the 
dedication of the new addition to the 
building as “another red letter day in 
the history of this great professional 


organization.” 


In reviewing the early school laws 


which provided for free public educa 


tion, and later laws which brought 


certification of teachers, retirement 
and pension plans, tenure, and re- 


Nickell 


pointed out that “it was the work of 


organized school districts, Mr 


the state teachers association which 
lobbied through the good school laws 
rhe credit goes to this great profes- 
sional organization. 

In looking at the future, Mr. Nickell 
summed up, “We as a unified organi- 
zation will take care of the educational 
needs from day to day. We cannot do 
it as individuals, but we can do it as 
a united, professional organization.’ 

Lester R. Grimm, IEA research di- 
rector, told the history of the associa- 


tion’s 100 years, as well as the 


history of the William Bishop Owen 


past 


Memorial Building and the new Cen- 
tennial Addition to it 

Referring to contributions to the 
building fund, he said, ““The individual 
donations have been one of the glori- 
ous highlights of this centennial cam- 
paign, showing clearly the feeling of 
individual responsibility to the profes- 
the part of 
thousands of These 
bers have helped not only through 


sional organization on 


members. mem- 
paying dues to produce division and 
IEA reserve fund contributions, but 
they have walked the second mile 


and some the third mile in adding 


special individual donations to build 


a better professional home.” 

Edith Wentworth of DeKalb, chair- 
man of the dedication program com- 
mittee, served as mistress of ceremon- 
ies. Others on the committee were 
W. J. Goreham of Sidell and J. H 
Voshall of Pittsfield. 

J. Lester Buford of Mt 
president of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators and NEA di- 
rector from Illinois, brought greetings 
on behalf of the IEA sections and of 
the national association. Mr. Buford 
pointed out that all of the sections 
and the NEA as well 
of the IEA, and represent the diversity 
with unity which characterizes the 


IEA. But he added that, 


Vernon, 


are children 


although 


may go their 


these groups g various 


ways, “so long as the child is in the 
center, we all have the same purpose.” 


Mayor John Mac- 


Wherter said that “we as a communit\ 


Springfield’s 


all join in congratulating you.” 

James E 
mediate past-president of the 
the 


Pease of LaGrange, im- 
IEA, 
read the names of living past- 
presidents, many of whom were pres- 
ent. He spoke of the addition as “a 
symbol which will bring new ideas and 
ideals of service to the members, the 
officers, and the staff.” 

The 


were 


invocation and_ benediction 
Dr. A 
bright of Springfield. Vocal soloists 
were Mervin teacher at 
Pleasant Plains, and Wendell Kessler, 
a teacher at Tallula. Organ selections 
were by Wendell Kennedy of the IEA 
staff. 

The Springfield High School Choir 
Margaret 


civen by 3urd Argan- 


Loper, a 


under the direction of 
Hausen, presented two selections and 
the very appropriate response to the 
benediction, which closed the dedica- 
tion program. 

And at the end of such an impres- 
sive and fitting dedication, there must 
have been many in the audience who 
felt, in the earlier words of Mr. Pease. 
that they “had helped to build a 


cathedral to the boys and girls.” 


Centennial Meeting 
The dedication of the 
Addition to the headquarters building 


Centennial 


was planned as the beginning of a 
year-long celebration of the centennial 
of the IEA. Further observance will 
be at the Centennial Meeting in Chi- 
cago Dec. 28 to 30. 

A pageant, “The Past Is Prologue,” 
will be presented at the Oak Park- 
River Forest Consolidated High School 
on Dec. 28. The Centennial Banquet 
will 


some 125 special guests have been in- 


carry out the same theme, and 


vited. William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education As- 
sociation, will be the banquet speaker 

Special music will be provided by 
the Stephen Foster Singers of Peoria, 
and orchestras will provide dinner 
music. Hosts and hostesses, garbed in 
period costume, will greet the guests. 
Special favors and souvenir programs 
will be distributed. 
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Contributions to Building Fund 
1953 


Amount 
Received 


$ 2,020.34 
544.5( 


Quota 


$ 4,700.00 
300 00 
650.00 202 


5 7EnN 
2,750.00 


5,400.00 
575.0 
1 2 7« om 727 O 
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Receipts are those at state office on dote 


Amount 
Received 
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Winoia haa been active in the 


VNational Education Aasascciation 


nom the beginning 


A POET, reviewing the history of his 


“Not without thy wondrous story 
Simi- 


state, once was moved to sing, 


can be writ the nation’s glory!” 
larly, any study of the century of ac- 
tivity that now lies behind the Illinois 
Education Association can stir senti- 
ments equally as lofty 

Cause for satisfaction can be found 
in what the association has done for 
itself, and one can take pride indeed 
in the part played by the IEA in the 
establishment and operation of that 
greater countrywide organization, the 
National 


On Aug. 26, 1857, in response to an 


Education Association 

invitation issued by the presidents of 
10 state teachers associations, 43 edu- 
cators met in the shadow of Inde- 
pendence Hall, in Philadelphia, to 
form the first national association of 


teachers 


Need Was Apparent 

Ihe necessity for such an organiza- 
tion was becoming very apparent. Al- 
though the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation was then only four years old, 
that teachers 


it had already 


united could accomplish many things 


proven 
Fortified by such state victories as a 
mandatory school law, a State super- 
intendent’s office, and a new normal 
Wright of 


joined with other state presidents in 


school, Simeon Illinois 
the above-mentioned invita- 
tion to North, 
South, the East, West 


would be willing to unite in a general 


issuing 
teachers “in the the 


and the who 


effort to promote the educational wel- 


fare of our country.” If teachers to 
gether could build a better profession 
on a state level, how much more effec- 
tive would be a national association 
uniting teachers all over this land in 
a common purpose and with a mutual 
goal! And so, on that precept of ideal- 
ism did the NEA come to be 

The 
termed as 
by the editor of The Illinois Teacher 


in his comments on its first anniver- 


new association, although 


“a pretentious youngster” 


sary, grew rapidly in national impor- 
In 1859, the National Teachers 
Washington, 


tance 
Association, meeting in 
D. C.., 
of the United States. James Buchanan 


was recognized by the President 


received the entire group at the Whit 
House and attended one of their ses- 
sions 

Almost at once the new organization 
The 


achievement of its 


made its power felt most out- 


standing first de- 
cade of existence was the creation by 
the that 
was to be known as the United States 
Office of Education. An 
parallel with the work of the IEA 


might be seen here. One of the earliest 


Congress of federal agency 


interesting 


accomplishments of the new state or- 
ganization was the formation of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instr’iction. Both organizations be- 
gan their work by bringing order out 
of chaos. and by obtaining recoenition 
of the importance of education as state 
national governmental agencies 

In commenting on the 
ment of the US Office of 
and the part played by the NEA in its 


and 
establish- 


Education 


By HELEN K. RYAN 


EA Field Assistant 


formation, a later association 
dent, Thomas Bicknell. said, ““Had the 


this 


presi- 


association lived only to secure 
act of national legislation, its labors 
would have been amply compen- 
sated.”’ Fortunately for education, the 
NEA was to live, to flourish, and to 
accomplish additional deeds equally 
worthy of commendation. 
this the 


era, wherein the activities of women 


However, was Victorian 


were fettered economically, politically, 


socially, and intellectually. Not even 


the 
thought should have been at its clear- 


campus and schoolroom, where 


est, were free of that smothering tra- 


dition. Consequently, and, for the 


times, naturally, membership in_ the 


new association was limited to “gen- 


tlemen” educators. Two women, it is 


true, were among the 43 who met in 
Philadelphia in 1857, but the Phila 


NATIONAL Education Association headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., are housed partly in this 
building and also in three floors of a hotel, o 
warehouse, a small dwelling, a converted man 
sion, and a garage. Membership contributions 
will help build o new headquarters building 
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delphia Press, in reporting the meet- 
ing, credited the founding to the 41 
men and mentioned that “two women 
were also present.” 


, 


“Ladies engaged in teaching” might 
become honorary members, but could 
not pay dues nor vote upon any issue. 
One concession was made, however. 
Women might submit written essays 
on professional problems which could 
be read before the convention by the 
masculine members 

By 1866 women were admitted into 
the association on the same terms as 
men. But a fair and equal participa- 
tion of men and women based on abil- 
ity instead of sex was some distance 
in the future. In bringing this about 
Illinois played a leading role. As late 
as 1910 there had never been a woman 
chosen to president of the 
National rhe 


meeting that year was held in Boston 


serve as 


Education Association 


and it may be that the delegates were 
the 


mosphere lingering over that city from 


influenced by revolutionary at- 
colonial days, for events occurred as 
startling as the Boston Tea Party and 
the defiance of the grenadiers 

For the first time in the history of 
the association, the report of the nom- 
inating committee was not accepted, 
and nominations were made from the 
floor. When the turmoil had subsided, 


Mrs. Ella 


superintendent of 


a woman had been elected 
Flagg Young, 
schools in Chicago. Once again, Illi- 


nois, presenting a candidate of such 
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caliber no one could deny, was respon- 
sible for one of education’s great for- 
ward strides. Mrs. Young had attended 
her first NEA meeting in 1867. For 


years she returned annually, even 
though she only sat in the gallery and 
listened to the discussions carried on 
by the male members. In the words of 
one woman, “We came, we sat, we 
conquered.” 

Throughout the years since 1857 
Illinois has offered leadership in the 
The establish- 
ment of the Department of Classroom 
the 


into its 


national organization 


Teachers and reorganization of 


NEA 


brought 


the present form wer 


about largely through the 
efforts of two Illinois educators. Ten 
times an Illinois leader has assumed 
the high office of president of the as- 
sociation. In 1864, at Ogdensburg, N 
Y., W. H. Wells, Chicago superintend- 


ent of schools, served as president of 
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Proposed new building will house all of the NEA offices in a truly professional home 


the National Teachers Association, as 
it was then called. 

In 1870 the name was changed to 
National 
During the time the organization went 


1870-1906 


Educational Association 


by that name , six Illinois 
men gave their time and services as 
president. J. L. Pichard, also super- 
intendent in Chicago, was president 
during the St. Louis meeting in 1871, 
and E. E. White, 


missioner, served at Boston in 1872 


state school com- 
to Illinois 
educators outside Chicago in 1874, 
when S. H. White of Peoria Normal 


Recognition was given 


School became the head of the or- 
ganization. In 1893 and 1894, Albert 
G. Lane, again a Chicago superintend- 
ent, led the association. In 1896 Peoria 
once more furnished the leadership 
when Newton C. Dougherty, super- 
intendent, presided during the Buffalo 
convention. The year 1904 saw John 
W. Cook, head of Northern Illinois 
State Normal School, as NEA presi- 


dent 


Illinois Presidents Serve Well 

In 1906 the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed again, becoming 
what it is now, the National Education 
rhree 
as president since that 


Association Illinois educators 


have served 
time: Mrs. Young, who was elected at 
the stormy 1910 session, served during 
the 1911 convention in San Francisco; 
William 
Chicago Normal School, occupied the 
1925; Blair, 


state superintendent of public instruc- 


sishop Owen, president of 
and Francis G 


chair in 


tion, was president in 1927 


Four times the national convention 


has come to Illinois, and always to 
Chicago. The state acted as host dur- 
ing the years 1864, 1887, 1912, and 


1933. The NEA convention of 1955 
will be held in Chicago 

In addition to serving as presidents, 
Illinois educators have held other im- 
portant positions in the NEA. Paul A. 
Grigsby of Granite City was first vice- 


president in 1951. Many committee 


and commission members have been 
from the Prairie State. At present, 
three committee chairmanships are 
held by Illinoisans: Paul Grigsby is 


chairman of the joint committee of 
NEA and the American Legion, Fran- 
cis G. Cornell of the 
Illinois is chairman of tax education 
and Ruth Ann 
White of Rockford serves as chairman 


of the extremely important bylaws and 


University of 


school finance, and 


rules committee 


INinois Membership is 27,842 
The interlocking story of the IEA 
and the NEA could be carried out at 


greater length and in fuiler detail. To- 
day Illinois has 27,842 members in 
the NEA, many of whom are life 


members. Because of its membership, 
Illinois is entitled to two representa- 


tives on the NEA board of directors 


NEA DIRECTORS from Illinois are Helen K. 
Ryan of Springfield, field assistant for the 
Illinois Education Association, and J. Lester 
Buford, superintendent of Mt. Vernon elemen- 
tary schools. These two directors have served 
well stimulating membership in the national 
association, emphasizing NEA-IEA teamwork 
and cooperation for a united profession. 


Buford of Mt. Vernon and 


Helen Ryan of Springfield are the 


Lester 
present directors 


The story is ended. For the 
NEA is still on the march, a body still 


dedicated to the betterment of educa- 


not 


tion in every conceivable field—local, 


state, and national. And with it, step 


for step, side by side, and hand in 
hand, walks the IEA, as ready in the 
future as it is in the present and has 
been in the past, to do its share, and 
more, of any work or enterprise that 
will contribute to the advancement of 


the teaching profession 


NEA Honor Roll 


100 Percent Counties 
Brown County 
Massac County 
100 Percent Districts 
Aurora (West 
Beardstown 
Bluff Springs (Com. Cons 
Cahokia Commonfields 
Carrollton (Com. Unit 
East Alton 
Franklin (Com 
Hillview 
Mascoutah 
Monmouth 
New Baden (El.) 
New Baden Community High School 
Rock Island 
Salem (El. 
Salem Community High School 
Sheffield (Com. Cons.) 
Valmeyer (Com. Unit 
Watseka Community High School 
White Hall 

Three schools in the Brown County 
Community Unit were unintentionally 
omitted from the honor roll of schools with 
100 percent membership in the National 
Education Association in 1952-53: Buck- 
horn School, North School, and South 
School, all at Mt. Sterling. Watseka Com- 
munity High School also should have been 
listed for 1952-53. 


Com. Unit 


Unit 


Com. Cons 


160 





JEA also has pant 


By IRVING F. PEARSON, !EA Executive Secretary 


HENEVER AND WHEREVER the II- 
Wino. Education Association has 
had the opportunity to do so, it has 
given support to professional organi- 
zations, projects, conferences, and ex- 
changes to promote better education 
throughout the world. This has been 
done in the firm belief that better un- 
derstanding in the long run can solve 
many of the world’s ills and create a 
climate in which representative democ- 
racy can thrive. 

It supported the World Federation 
of Education Associations in the earlier 
part of the 20th century, and contin- 
ued to support it financially and other- 
wise so long as it existed. This organi- 
zation did not develop the stamina 
desired because too many nations de- 
pended upon their politically ap- 
pointed ministers of education to rep- 
resent them, and because the world 
stage was less favorable to the develop- 
ment of an effective organization. 

Seven years ago, the National Edu- 
cation Association, under the leader- 
ship of its executive secretary, Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, and Dr. William 
G. Carr, associate secretary, cooper- 
ated with a committee of the National 
of Secretaries of State 
Teachers (which 
chaired by the Illinois secretary) to 


Association 
Associations was 
sponsor a meeting of representatives 
of many national teacher associations 
N. Y. The NEA 


many other state associations, including 


at Endicott, and 
Illinois, served as hosts to representa- 
tives from 28 national organizations, 
defraying most of their expenses, and 
entertaining the delegates. The IEA 
was host to two Chinese delegates, Dr. 
Chang Tao-Chih and Dr. Ma K’e- 
Tang. 


A constitution was prepared. Subse- 


quently, the required 10 national or- 
ganizations approved the constitution, 
and the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession came into being. 
Its first annual meeting was held at 
Glasgow, Scotland, the following year, 
with the IEA executive secretary serv- 
ing as one of the state and national 
delegates. The IEA had delegates at 
each of the subsequent annual meet- 
ings of this organization. 

By 1951 it became apparent that 
the affiliation of several European na- 
tional groups could not be secured be- 
cause of the over-all professional pat- 
tern of the wotp. These nations had 
long affiliated with the International 
Federation of Teacher Associations 

European elementary), and the Fed- 
eration Internationale of secondary 
teachers (FIPESO), also a European 
organization, since the secondary and 
elementary teachers in Europe have 
been traditionally separated. 

Hence 1952 saw the first meeting of 
the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession 
wcotTp)—a fusion of WoTP, IFTA, 
and Fipeso. The executive secretary 
of the IEA was elected to the execu- 
tive committee of this organization at 
that meeting in Copenhagen, and sub- 
sequently attended the 1953 meeting 
at Oxford, England. 

The wcortp now affiliates more than 
60 national teacher organizations of 
the free world, and indirectly repre- 
sents more than 4,500,C00 teachers 
throughout the world. It is recognized 
by UNEsco as an Official spokesman 
for the teaching profession in world 
affairs. 

To prompt local and statewide con- 
sideration and action in international 


projects, the IEA created a special 
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in Wonld Onganization 


committee on international relations 
1951, with E. E. Keener of 
Chicago as chairman and Helen Con- 
over of Danville, M. Fern Slusher of 
Moline, Loraine Norvell of Spring- 
field, and L. Goebel Patton of West 


Frankfort as members. This committee 


early in 
tions 


tion has 


prompted interest in teacher and pupil 
exchange, teacher-relief projects, and 
support for professional international 
endeavors. 

The Illinois Education Association 
and Illinois schools and teachers have 
been effective hosts to scores of ex- 
change pupils and teachers. In turn 
scores of Illinois teachers and pupils 
have been prompted to be exchanges 
in many foreign nations. They have 
spread good fellowship and under- 
standing, and, incidentally, have dem- 
onstrated to the world the spirit, 
hopes, and desires of Illinois in inter- . 
national relations. 

Coincident with these developments 
has been the effective use of the asso- 


ciation’s journal, ILLiINo1s Epucation, 


DELEGATES from countries arwund the world get together for a friendly 
visit during the meeting of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession at Ottawa, Canada, in July, 1950. Left to right, they are: 
Jose Tvazon, a superintendent of schools in the Philippines; Edith T. 
Wentworth, DeKalb teacher, IEA president at the time, who was one 
of the 50 delegates from the US; George Ashbridge, executive secretary 
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in presenting constructive and factual 
articles and editorials on many 


jects pertaining to international rela- 


In all of these services the associa- 


faithfully followed the di- 


rectives of its Representative Assembly 


sub- to the end that association members 


may be well informed, and that the 


basic principles of American demo 


racy may gradually find their good 


effects in the world of affairs 


WORLDWIDE cooperation among recognized associations of teachers is the purpose of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (formerly World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession). Delegates to the Third Delegate Assembly of WOTP held ot Berne, Switzer 
land, in July, 1949, included IEA Delegate Florence R. Grab of Joliet, standing in front row 
at far right; Dr. William G. Carr of Washington, D. C., secretary-general of WOTP, third from 
right in second row; and Dr. William F. 
president, fourth from right in second row. 


Russell of Columbia University in New York, WOTP 


of the New Zealand Educational Institute; Irving F. Pearson, IEA execu- 
tive secretary, the voting delegate from Illinois; Katri Lehtinen, a 
high-school teacher in Helsinki, Finland; Marcelino Bautista, executive 
secretary of the Philippine Public School Teachers Association; and A. 
J. Belford, general secretary of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
Mr. Belford, now deceased, visited in IIlinois on two occasions 





TWO MILLION-DOLLAR insurance 


A 


created, and owned by teachergeand 


organization planned, 
their professional _asygey 
— ~ - ~" . “1 nt 
Panfinbers of 
Mucation Association 
he Horace Mann Mutual Casual- 
tv Co. and the Horace Mann Life In- 
surance Co. were begun in Illinois in 


an IEA 


special teacher welfare committee and 


one 7 


1944, the result of a study by 


an idea in the mind of IEA Executive 
Now 


companies 


Irving F. Pearson 
Mann 


are bringing 


secretary 
insurance 
the 


Horace 
benefits of lower 
premium costs and better services to 
the teachers of eight other states in 


Arkansas, lowa, 


addition to Illinois 


Insurance 


Organized 


commergaj 


teacher Se 


Since 

p for KésPitalization 
insurance, and would 
the 


a reduced rate, 


urance Co was 

A Annual Meeting in De- 
cember, 1944, the Representative As- 
sembly approved the committee’s rec- 
that 


start its own casualty company to fur- 


ommendation the association 
nish coverage to teachers at cost, and 
voted to invest $10,000 of association 
funds in the proposed company. 
Additional capital was solicited from 
individual teachers and teacher organ- 
izations in the form of guaranty capi- 
the new 


and company 


1945. with 


tal shares, 
started business Mar. 14, 
$75,000 capital 


Companies 


by Illinois 


Serve Nine States 


other ¢ , are interested in join- 


ing the an Mann family. 

Back¢ Sy , when the welfare com- 
ah 
8 


ance comp 


mittee af EA made its study of 


the types), rages offered to teach- 
. 


ers by cong}ygaal casualty and insur- 
BY = . 
@anone offered a com- 
° -' 
prehensive morkable plan for the 
entire state 
believing that teach- 


aAby other types of 


The comm 
ers were lest to accidents and 
ill-health tha 
workers, felt HR chers should be 
considered “p risks” by insur- 
ance companies resulting lower 


premium costs g e ter services. 


The Horace Mann Life Insurance 
Co. was formed in 1949, and life in- 
per- 
professional 


surance, automobile insurance, 


sonal liability, teacher 
liability, and pupil accident coverages 
have been added to the original group 
protective coverages. 

The name of the casualty company 
was changed from the IEA Mutual 
Mann Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. in the spring of 
1950, when the addition of other states 
to the program made the IEA name 


Insurance Co. to Horace 


no longer appropriate. The present 
name was chosen for the two com- 
panies because Horace Mann was con- 


pa a Ve 
SFtinder of Americ§J 
oem ; 
¢ education. 
Each of the teachers who h® 
. . s 
policy in the casualty company 
fect owns a share of stock an 
have a share in the operation of KK 
company and in the benefits resulae™ 
. aE 
from an increased volume of busin®iRé 
2 
fs M 4 
Mann, increased profits are turng 


In a service company such as Hor, 


back into the business as surplus ant 
reappear in the form of better cove 
age for the policy holders. 


Directors from All States 
The 


board of the casualty company 


the 
are 


directors who constitute 


elected for three-year terms by the pol- 
icy holders at their annual meeting, 
and represent all of the states in which 
the company is authorized to do busi- 
ness. The officers are elected by the 
board and 


serve in an honorary policy-making 


from its own members, 
capacity without pay. Carrol C. Hall, 


High 


School, is president of the casualty 


an instructor at Springfield 
company. 

The active operation of both the 
casualty company and the life insur- 
ance company is under the direction 
of the executive vice-president and 
general manager, Leslie W. Nimmo, 
a former Springfield teacher, who 
authored the original articles of in- 
corporation. 

The board of directors of the life 
insurance company is elected by the 
stockholders at their annual meeting. 
Some stock in the company is owned 
by teachers and the cooperating state 
education associations, but at least 51 
percent of the stock is owned 
by the mutual company as an invest- 
ment. The boards of the two com- 
panies are at present the same persons. 
IEA Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson is president of the life in- 
surance company. Officers of this com- 
pany, like those of the casualty com- 
pany, serve without pay. 

About 30,000 
Horace Mann policies of some kind, 
and almost a ngillion school pupils 
are covered by Horace Mann acci- 
dent policies, because in 1944 the 
teachers of Illinois and their profes- 
sional association saw a need and went 
vigorously to work to meet that need. 


teachers now have 
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HE OFFICIAL JOURNAL of the state 
T teachers association in Illinois has 
an interrupted history. 

One of the first 
of the State Teachers Institute when 
1853, 


was for the establishment of an edu- 


recommendations 
it was organized on Dec. 26, 


cational journal. This goal ranked 
with establishment of a normal school 
and creation of a statewide system of 
free public schools 

The Illinots Teacher, official maga- 
zine of the organization, was begun 
in 1855, and had 300 subscribers its 
first year. It was first edited by eight 


1856 Charles E 


Hovey of Peoria, a leader in the asso- 


district editors. In 


ciation, became editor. He used the 
magazine to further the fight for a 
then 
1857 


normal school, and when one 


was established in became its 
first “principal.” 
In 1856 The Illinots Teacher 


joyed a circulation of 1431 within the 


en- 


state and 101 elsewhere. But the early 
of the 


magazine to be 


troubles association 
the turned 
over to private printers in 1858. In 


The Illinots 


financial 
caused 


1873 it was fused with 
Schoolmaster 

Copies of The Illinois Teacher for 
1868 bear the legend, “Devoted to 
Education, Science, and Free 
Schools.” The price had gone up from 
“$1.50 a 


Advance.” 


the original $1 a 
Year, Payable Always in 
The covers the 
“Address all Business Letters to the 


year to 


also bore notation, 


Publisher. Do not annoy the Editors 
with them.” 

The Illinois Teacher was re-estab- 
lished as the official organ of the asso- 
1913. At that 
association hired a full-time secretary, 
After two 
short-term secretaries, Robert C. 
Moore 1915, 


mained in the position for 23 years. 


ciation in time the 


who also served as editor. 


took over in and re- 
His home address at Carlinville was 
listed as the editorial office 

In July, 1928, the first 
Harriette Wray, 
duties. She was succeeded in 1950 by 
Mrs. Eloise P. 
the magazine until her disability re- 
1949. Her 


changed to editor with the depart- 


assistant 
editor, began her 
Bingham, who edited 
tirement in title had been 


mental reorganization of the staff in 


December, 1953 
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‘The Journal’ 


1938, and in 1948 an assistant editor 
Miss Hope Angel, was hired. Miss 
Angel became editor in August, 1949, 
and in February, 1950, Miss Christine 
After 
her resignation in 1952, Mrs. Francine 
Richard became assistant editor. 

Pear- 


Brown was hired as assistant 


Executive Secretary Irving F 


son now serves as consulting editor 


In 1940 the 
changed to ILtutNo1s Epucation, fol- 


magazine name was 
lowing the change in the organiza- 
tion name to Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation in 1936. 

In 1857, 
were advertised for sale at 50 cents 
to $1. McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers 
and spellers were advertised in 1860, 
were $8 


new school geographies 


when the advertising rates 
per page for one month, and $60 for 


In Vol. VI, No. 1. Horace 


Greeley wrote, “The noblest office of 


the year. 
the teacher is that of an awakener of 
dormant mental power.” 
Ten years later, Newton Bateman, 
instruction, 
“It is 


public 
Te ac he T. 


superintendent of 


wrote of The IJilinois 


not only the oldest common school 


journal in the state, but it is the only 
one that is exclusively devoted to edu- 
cation, science, and the free schools 


It was the eldest born of our free 


school system itself, and for 12 years 


has steadily and mightily promoted 


the growth of that system. It stepped 


forth as the champion of popular 


education when the cause was in its 


infancy in Illinois, and when error, 


misapprehension, and prejudice were 
yet to be grappled with and over- 
come. It earliest and best 


was our 


friend in the days of our weakness 
and should not be forgotten now that 
we are strong 1: 

he magazine has had its ups and 
42nd 


secutive year of sponsorship by the 


downs, but today, in its con- 
ista and IEA, with 46,500 paid sub- 
scribers including 2000 who are not 

and with an 
$210 a 


compared with $8 in 1860 


association members 


advertising rate of page as 


it still 
‘best 


attempts to be the profession’s 


friend.” 





Pupils Reading 


Sponsored by IEA, 
ized in 1888 


Was Organ 


F THE MANY worthwhile activities 
O sponsored by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association during its first 100 
years, one of the most successful and 
long-lived is the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle 

The 1prc was organized in 1888 for 
the purpose of selecting “a course of 
reading for the use of the young peo- 


ple of the state.” It was formed fol- 
lowing the recommendation of a three- 
member committee consisting of Supt 
J. A. Mercer of Peoria, Supt. H. D 
Fiske of Dwight, and Supt. James C 
Monmouth. As 


IPRC 


Burns of originally 
under the 


of the al- 


established, the was 


control and management 
ready existing Illinois Teachers Read- 
ing Circle. E. A. Gastman, then super- 
intendent of schools at Decatur (who 
had been president of the IEA in 
1881 


ganizations 


P served as manager ol both or- 


In its first year the 1prc’s recom- 
course of reading consisted 
of three books 
grades and three for the “advanced 
The titles are of 
Seaside and Wayside, Stories of Our 
Country, Lessons on Manners, Health 


mended 
for the intermediate 


grades.” interest: 


Lessons, Annual Memoirs, and Tales 
of the Pathfinders. 

Reading Circle records show that 
receipts from the sale of these six 
books amounted to $2390.24. As total 
expenditures came to only $2334.70, 
the 1prc ended its first year with a bal- 
ance on hand of $55.54. 

At the 39th annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 

now the IEA) in 1892, 
taken to separate the Teachers Read- 


action was 


164 


ing Circle and the Pupils Reading 
Circle and place them under separate 
managements. This action became ef- 
fective in 1893, and the 1prc was re- 
organized under the control of a six- 
member board of directors, with 
James Kirk, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, serving as presi- 


Mr. Gastman of 


Decatur continued as manager 


dent of the board. 


The minutes of a meeting held on 
Dec. 26, 1893, are of special interest 
They read, ““Miss Howes moved that 
J. F. McCullough be elected secretary 
and manager for the year beginning 
July 1, 1894, and that his compensa- 
tion be all that he makes of it.” This 
was carried. However, it apparently 
was not a satisfactory arrangement, 
for we note that Mr. McCullough ten- 
dered his resignation the following 
December after serving as manager 
One 
who became dissatisfied with the ar- 


Mr. McCullough 


or the board of directors! 


less than six months. wonders 


rangement first 


Nichols Serves for 33 Years 

F. A. Kendall, superintendent of the 
Naperville schools, was appointed to 
fill ovt the unexpired term, and then 
was reappointed and served contin- 
uously as manager until his death in 
1917. His son, Guy Kendall, served 
as his successor for one after 
which D. F. Nickols of Lincoln was 
appointed. Mr. Nickols fulfilled the 


duties of the office for 33 years until 


year, 


his death in 1951. It was during his 
administration that the prc expanded 
and developed to the that 
the manager had to devote his full 


point 


‘ircle, 


By ROLAND McCANNON 


time to the work of the organization. 
The author of this article was ap- 
Nickols in 


1951, and is thus serving as the sixth 


pointed to succeed Mr 


manager of the IpRC 
The 
t h e 


growth of 
organization 
during the 65 
years of its history 
is best illustrated 
by a comparison 
of the volume of 
business transacted 
during its first year 
and during the last 

ending 
1953. As 

men- Mr. Nickols 


fiscal yea 
June 30, Photo by Herbert Georg 
already 
tioned, the records 
show that the total receipts during the 
first year of business amounted to 
$2390.24. Last year they totaled $235,- 
189.46. 10.000 
percent! 

The continuous and steady growth 


A growth of nearly 


of the rprc can be attributed primar- 
ily to its success in fulfilling two val- 
uable services: 1) the evaluation of 
newly published books to help schools 
and libraries determine which are the 
most worthwhile, and 2) making these 
recommended titles available to schools 
at a substantial savings in cost. 
Aithough the members of the 1prc 
board of directors — of which there 
are now 12 — devote a considerable 
amount of time and effort to the 
Reading Circle and assume final re- 
sponsibility for the books adopted, a 
large number of school librarians and 
teachers throughout the state partici- 
pate in the evaluation process by read- 
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ing examination copies of new books 


being considered and “trying them 
out” on their pupils. 

Their evaluation reports are mailed 
to the manager’s office and provide 
valuable information which is used 
by the board in making its selections 
Reviews appearing in several standard 
selection-aid lists are also noted and 
tabulated as an additional aid in de- 
termining which books are worthy of 
recommendation. 

Although the evaluative process is a 
continuous one, the board publishes a 
new list but once a year. Final selec- 
made in January of each 


of the 


tions are 
year at a two-day meeting 
board. 

Of the approximately 1000 books 
for juveniles published in 1952, the 
Reading Circle chose a total of 154 
titles to appear on its approved list. 
These were divided into four group- 
32 books 
ate (37 books), junior high school (36 
books), and high school (49 books) 


As already stated, the second pri- 


ings: , Intermedi- 


primary 


mary purpose of the rprc is to make 
the books which it recommends avail- 
able to schools and libraries at as low 
a cost as possible. 


As the Reading Circle is a non- 


profit organization, it has no desire to 


make money on the books which it 


NEW BOOKS are being examined 
by IPRC Manager Roland McCan 
non of Lincoln and Miss Elsie 
Heustead of Springfield, book- 
keeper and office manager, who 
is now in her 27th year with the 
IMlinois Pupils Reading Circle. These 
are jest part of the books which 
are being currently considered for 
possible adoption by IPRC. The 12- 
member board of directors makes 
the final selections, which are then 
placed on the list of approved 
books for children. 
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approves and handles beyond the 
amount needed to pay overhead and 


Any 


effect are to be passed on to the 


operating costs savings it can 


schools and libraries which use its 


services. 


Discounts, Dividends Help Schools 

To accomplish this purpose a dis- 
count of approximately 30 percent is 
allowed from publishers’ prices at time 
of purchase. In addition, all shipping 
charges are absorbed by the Reading 
Circle. At the close of the fiscal vea 
a dividend is declared by the board of 
directors based upon the amount of 
surplus accumulated; each cooperat- 
ing school and library which pur- 
chased more than $50 worth of books 
during the year receives a credit re- 
fund in proportion to the value of the 
books purchased At the close of the 
1952-53 school year, a 4 percent 
dividend amounting to approximately 
$9000 was refunded 

The high caliber of the administra- 
tors and librarians now serving on the 
board of directors indicates the value 
placed upon the Reading Circle by 
the school people of the state 

Two members of the board are ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. Otis Keeler, chair- 


man of the southeastern supervisory 


district, and Robert Ring, chairman of 
the southwestern supervisory district 
are the present state department rep 
Keeler 


serves as president of the board 


resentatives on the board. M: 

Pearson, executive secre 
tary of the Illinois Education Associa 
IEA staff on the 


Irving F 
tion, represents the 
hoard 

Elected members now serving on the 
board include: Superintendents Wayne 
McCleery of West Aurora, E. H. Mel 
lon of Champaign, and J. H Voshall 
of Pittsfield Community Unit; County 
Superint ndents A. W. Dickey of De 
Witt and Floyd French of Bureau; and 
Allen of East Rich 
Unit Schools, Miss 
of La 

Zim- 


ot Springfield 


Librarians Loren 
land Community 
Mildred Winslow 
Miss 
high S« hool 
Mildred Nickel, 
school libraries, 
Howard, 
Illinois 


serve as consultants and devote a great 


elementary 


Grange, and Marguerite 
merman 


Miss 


visor ot 


State super 
Mrs 


librarian 


staff 


and 
Vivian children’s 


on the State Library 
deal of time and effort to the 1prc 
The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
is performing a worthwhile service for 
the schools and libraries of Illinois. It 
deserves the support of all teachers 
librarians, and administrators who 
are interested in providing good books 


for young people 











She remembers— 


$18 a Month, 75 Pupils 


NY REFLECTION of the years of 
A educational progress may afford 
little more than a fleeting glimpse of 
that have 


the tremendous changes 


occurred in the state if we depend 
yn incomplete data and second-hand 
But the 


Association, endeavoring to re- 


information Illinois Educa- 
on 
past, is fortunate 


construct its own 


in having, in its own ranks, a few in- 


dividuals whose life spans cover a 
period almost equal to that of the 
issociation itself. 

Such a person is Jennie E. Hillier 
of La Harpe The story of Miss Hillier 
is interesting in many ways: interest- 
ing as a purely personal story of in- 
dividual accomplishments; interesting 
because it is the narrative of one who 
was a pioneer in education; and in- 
teresting because any listing of the 
record 


Illinois 


changes she has witnessed is a 
of the 
during almost a century 

Hillier Nov. 5, 
at Janesville, Ohio. Outside of 


scholastic growth of 


Jennie born 


1865. 


was 
impaired hearing, her 90 years have 
placed no visible handicap upon this 
woman. And in spite of the fact that 
she reitred from active teaching in 
1918 to care for her aged father. one 
gets the impression that she could 
still step into a modern-day classroom 
ind carry off the 


assignment with 


iplomb 


True Interest in Education 


For Miss Hillier’s interest in edu- 
The 


teacher never surrenders that intergst 


cation has been lifelong true 


in school work. Since her retirement. 
Miss Hillier faithful 


ittendant at county teachers meetings. 


has been a 


ind since the organization of the 


Valley 


IEA, she has never missed a meeting 


Mississippi Division of the 


Each year she reads the Teachers 


Reading Circle books and takes cop- 


ious notes on them. She is a faithful 
And 


without 


reader of ILLINoIs EDUCATION. 


she does all this reading 
glasses 

Practically everywhere she goes she 
meets some former pupil, and both 
enjoy a recollection of the days spent 
as teacher and pupil Miss Hillier re- 
calls with pride boys and girls whose 
schooling was in her hands. Among 
those pupils it is her pleasure to list 
Chris Apt, county superintendent of 
Henderson County, and Ralph Sole, 


now a famous singer 


Reflects Changes in Education 

To listen to Miss Hillier, slim, alert, 
and interesting, speak of her school 
days is to realize how much education 
has changed since the days of our 
grandparents. Miss Hillier is the old- 
est living graduate of La Harpe Com- 
High School. Of the 35 
students who entered that high school 


munity 


was the only who 
Some, ol 


dropped out, but many left to attend 


in 1878 she one 


was graduated. course, 


the seminary, a new school under 
the auspices of the Methodist Church 
high 
school, a new thing, was the poor re- 
lation of the field. Be- 


cause these public schools were free, 


In those days the public 


educational 


democratic, and open to all, the opin- 
ion persisted that they were mediocre 
and inferior to private schools. They 
were often regarded as attended only 
by people who could not afford any- 
thing better. 

A great number of private schools 
appeared about that tim: in Illinois 
and created competition for the 
struggling public schools. Today the 
seminary at La Harpe stands in ruins 
while the high school is a flourishing, 
modern-looking, well-kept building, 
mute evidence of the passing of an 
era and the triumph of the public 


school 


By HELEN K. RYAN, EA Field Assistant 


Miss Hillier as a student and a 
teacher in those rough-and-ready days 
is as acquainted with the catch-as- 
that 


she is familiar with the techniques 


catch-can methods of time as 
of today, and she is conscious of the 
two extremes 

Aside from the rise in public favor 
of the public schools, the most out- 
standing change she can recall is the 
type of textbook used. Yesterday (so 
to speak all textbooks used in a 
school were often written by one man. 
For example, the Barnes Series in- 
cluded readers, geographies, histories, 
etc. There was no thought of a 
specialist in any one field. One man 
wrote on any and all subjects, cover- 
ing the entire field from A to Z. Now, 
of course, each book used is the prod- 
uct of some recognized authority on 


the subject 


Carves Mental Etchings 
Miss Hillier has 


perience upon which to draw for the 


a wealth of ex- 


mental etchings she can carve in the 
mind of a listener. Her activities in- 
cluded teaching in rural schools, in 
graded schools, and in high schools 
A simple mention of facts then ac- 
a matter of course shows 
field 


gressed in matters other than intel- 


cepted as 


how the educational has pro- 
lectual 

“My salary 
month,” said Miss Hillier. 


those days a teacher had to take her 


$18 
“And in 


first was per 


schedule around to all the directors 
before getting her pay check.” 

The prospective teacher began her 
career by taking an examination un- 
superintendent of 


der a_ county 


schools. From then on, the superin- 
tendent could renew the certificate at 
his own discretion, or he might require 


the teacher to undergo another ex- 
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amination if the initial grades were 
not quite satisfactory. Institute was 
six weeks long. 

The school year was divided into 
three sections, fall, winter, and spring 
terms. Some school years were of only 
seven months’ duration. 

“I walked two 
school,” Miss Hillier recalled. “Once 
I had to go the distance 
through snow drifts three feet deep. 
When I reached 
hoarse to talk. I had to have some of 
the girls do my talking for me, and 
the day’s work 


miles to my first 


entire 


school I was too 


we managed to get 
done.” 

The rooms had double seats where 
lasting friendships and sometimes 
were instigated 
had to 


lifelong enmities 
Often some of the students 
sit on chairs, “particularly,” smiled 
Miss Hillier, “‘during those years when 
I had as many as 75 pupils to take 
care of.” 

Miss Hillier saw the beginning of 
the system of alternation in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. When asked 
what she considered the _ greatest 
change in actual teaching procedures, 
Miss moment’s 
reflection, “I teaching 
more monotonous in my day.” It had 
like walking 

little 


Hillier said, after a 
believe was 
sameness, 
a treadmill. There 
spent to make each subject more in- 


a day-to-day 


was time 


teresting by a variety of presentation 


‘Oddities and Odd Moments’ 


There were, of course, oddities and 


odd moments in the career of this 


gracious lady. She once had as pupils 
two boys who were older than her- 
self. She still remembers the day when 


black and 


rolling clouds 


the western sky became 
ominous with the low 
of an approaching storm. In _ the 
gloomy, dark, and fear-filled room, a 
little girl hand. “Miss 
Hillier, may I pray?” Permission was 
granted, and the little girl came up 
in front, bowed her head, and prayed 
And the storm passed. 

In all her 35 years of service Miss 
Hillier 
who could be designated as trouble- 


makers. Nor could she give any ex- 


raised her 


could recall only five boys 


planation formula for her success. “I 


much,” was all she 


Her 


talk very 


didn’t 


would volunteer usual form of 
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punishment, however, was to have 
the offending culprit stand up in front 
of the room. 

rhe career of Miss Jennie Hilliet 
Illinois Education 


and that of the 


Association are almost 


parallel in 
years. Together they have risen from 
humble beginnings to a place of re- 
spect and admiration that is the result 
of years of selfless and successful effort 
in behalf of those they serve 

If education has progressed during 
that period, put some credit where 


it belongs, to teachers like Jenni 


through miles of 


Hillier, 


waist-high 


plowing 


snow to do her duty at 


an $18-a-month job, accepting a 


classroom of 75 pupils without dis 


couragement, attending institute ir 


the heat of a _ six-weeks period i 


summer without remuneration that 


she might become better qualified t 
teach. Jennie Hillier, her active days 
retirement for almost 


ended and in 


as many years as she actually spent 
in the classroom and yet so inter¢ sted 
and active in teaching work, we give 


this tribute and salute 


Jennie Hillier of LaHarpe reflects on her 35 year career of service to the profession 





Oldest living past-president of IEA 


illustrates his own credo. 





‘A good teacher's influence goes on and 





N A neat white bungalow in a quiet 
| little town, a friendly, soft-spoken 
man sat reminiscing about a 66-year 
career as educator, legislator, and vig- 
orous leader in the fight for better 
public schools in Illinois. 

Surrounded by his many collections 
of books and Lincolniana, Dr. Hugh 
S. Magill of Auburn, the oldest living 
past-president of the Illinois Educa- 
recounted some of 


tion Association, 


the experiences —- as school adminis- 
trator and IEA president, as a member 
of the Illinois Senate, and as a field 
secretary for the National Education 
Association — which earned for him 
a reputation as one of the outstanding 
educators of his time. 

Progressive in his ideas as an ad- 
ministrator, capable as a legislator in 
his fight for school welfare laws, Dr. 
Magill was elected in 1913 to serve 
as president of the IEA for the fol- 


lowing year. 


IEA Has Awakened Public 

Commenting on the centennial of 
the Illinois Education Association, Dr. 
Magill said the influence of the work 
of the IEA has awakened the public 
to the importance of the schools and 
to the teaching profession. Noting the 
growth of the organization since he 
was president in 1914, Dr. Magill 
said he felt the IEA is a better organ- 
ized, more closely knit association now 
than formerly, and that consequently 
its work is more effective. “The 
teachers are back of the IEA,” the 
former administrator pointed out; 
“they know what they want and they 
go after it all of them working 
together.” 

The 85-year-old former educator as- 


serted that “the need of the 


profession is still recognition of the 


great 


importance of elevating and dignifying 
the teaching profession.” He felt this 
could be accomplished by better sal- 
aries for teachers, improved pension 
and teacher welfare benefits, and bet- 
ter prepared teachers. If you have 
these things, and thus offer young 
people a great future in a great profes- 
Magill felt that capable 
young men and women with a desire 


sion, Dr. 


to serve would go into the teaching 


profession, 


Teacher Serves Humanity 

“For there is no profession in the 
world where a good conscientious per- 
son can do more to serve humanity 
than in the teaching profession,” he 
added. “A good teacher’s influence 
goes on and on — during a lifetime 
or many lifetimes.” 

And proof that the influence of Dr. 
Magill’s teaching has gone on and on 
is attested by the visits of his former 
pupils — and by young boys and girls 
who are now in high school, wanting 
guidance in choosing a_ profession. 
Hardly a week passes that former pu- 
pils do not stop for a chat with the 
grand old man, sometimes over lunch- 
eon, to reminisce about their school 
days and to remind him again of the 
worth of good teaching, which has 
helped to guide them throughout their 
lives 

“I tried to put a motive in their 
minds to help humanity,” he said. “I 
hope I succeeded. When I die, I hope 
the world will be just a little better 
because I lived.” 

Referring to his lifelong career of 
service, Dr. Magill remarked, “I am 


proud of the work I did in the Illinois 
Senate and in many other ways; but 
of all the experiences I have had, my 
experience as a teacher has been the 
most valuable to me. I had a chance 
to work with young and impression- 
able minds and to try and guide them 
in the right direction.” 

Often boys and girls from Auburn 
High School, who are undecided about 
choosing a career, come to Dr. Magill 
and ask him about the teaching pro- 
fession, depending upon his years of 
experience and his mature judgment 
to advise them wisely. Of the teaching 
profession, he tells them, “The great- 
est opportunity in America is in teach- 
ing. I hope more young people with 
an earnest desire to serve humanity 
will choose teaching as their profes- 
sion. The importance of teaching is 


measured by the good you can do.” 


‘Interesting Times’ 

Of his long career as an educator, 
Dr. Magill said, “Those were inter- 
esting times as I think back on them.” 

The former IEA and NEA official 
began his teaching career in a country 
school near Auburn at the age of 19. 
Later he became principal of Auburn 
High School, then principal of Con- 
verse elementary school in Springfield, 
and in 1900 was made assistant prin- 
cipal of Springfield High School. 

In 1904, Dr. Magill became prin- 
cipal of Princeton Township High 
School. It was here that he was able 
to put into practice some of the pro- 
gressive ideas about secondary educa- 
tion in which he believed. Bookkeep- 
ing, typing, manual arts, and domestic 
science courses were added to the 
high-school curriculum, on the belief 
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Dr. Hugh S. Magill 


that a good high school should prepare 
young people for vocations as well 
as for college entrance. 

During his principalship at Prince- 
ton, Dr. Magill was persuaded, on the 
basis of his zealous public speaking 
program condemning political corrup- 
tion, to run for the Illinois Senate. He 
was elected by a large majority and 
served in the 47th and the 48th Gen- 
met in 1911 


Assemblies, which 


1913. 


eral 


and 


Pushed School Legislation 


He remained in his position as prin- 


cipal, but did not accept a salary from 
the school. Although this created a fi- 


nancial loss to him, since the salary 
of a senator was only $2000 each ses- 
sion (or $1000 a year), Dr. Magill did 
not. feel he should be receiving two 
salaries from public funds. 

As senator, Dr. Magill was respon- 
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sible in a large measure for the pas- 
sage of the women’s suffrage law in 
Illinois, the later passage of the first 
teacher’s pension law, and much other 
welfare and school legislation. State 
Supt. Francis G. Blair said that Sen- 
Magill 


school legislation during his term of 


ator secured more advanced 
office than had been passed by the 
Illinois legislature in the 25 preceding 


years 


A Personal Challenge 
As a 


the educator from Princeton had made 


result of the record which 
in the Senate, he was made superin- 
tendent of the Springfield schools in 
the fall of 1913. Also at that 


as a result of his progressive admin- 


time, 


istrative ideas and his recerd in fight- 
ing for good school legislation, Dr 
Magill was elected to the presidency 
of the State Asso- 
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By FRANCINE RICHARD 


A ynt Ed a Ed 





IEA. He 


the presidency: of this state organiza 


ciation, now the accepted 


tion of teachers as a personal chal 
lenge: to get the teachers, working to 
association, to 


gether as a statewide 


fight for good school legislation 

NEA Field Secretary 
In 1919 Dr. Magill 

secretary of the National 


secured an 


became field 
Education 
amend 


NEA 


charter which provided for represent 


Association. He 


ment from Congress to the 


ative assembly meetings, rather than 


the administrator-dominated, town 
hall-type meetings which had previ 


held. As a 


representative 


ously been result of this 


change to a form ol 
governing body, classroom teachers be 


in the NEA for the 


history. It was 


came active first 


time in its 75-year 
during this time that the NEA started 
its Department of ¢ lassroom Teachers 
10,000 in 1919. NEA member 
ship climbed to 100,000 by the end of 
Dr. Magill’s term of office in 1922. It 


half-million 


From 


now totals more than a 
From 1928 to 1934, Dr. Magill was 
board of 
Church 


Russell] 


national 
Methodist 


was awarded the 


a member of the 
education of the 
In 1951, he 
Colgate Distinguished Service Cita 
for outstanding contribution to 


North Amer- 


tion 
Christian education in 
ica 

Dr. Magill himself summed up his 
philosophy and his life in these words 
enough merely to be 


fight 


“It is not 


honest; one must vigorously 


against dishonesty wherever it is. I 
have fought all my life for what I 


believed. My 
raise the standard of public education 


greatest fight was to 


and to dignify a great profession.’ 





By MABEL SCHWARZ 


jent 
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HE OBSERVANCE of the first centen- 
Thial of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation has focused our attention 
upon the accomplishments and attain- 
ments that our professional organiza- 
tion has made in the last 100 years, 
in pressing for better educational ad- 
vantages for our children and young 
people, in improving the welfare of 
our teachers, and in the upgrading of 
our profession. These advances have 
been most important, but let us look 
that 


the 


remains to be 
the 


ahead at which 


done in next year, next 


10 years, and, yes, the next 100 vears 


To Secure Good Schools 


4 never-finished task is that of pu- 
pil welfare: to secure for every boy 
and girl the best possible education, 
that each may develop his own talents 
to the fullest and become an educated 
citizen who is an asset to our demo- 
cratic society. Good schools must be 
child, no 
the 


southern, or central part of the state: 


available to every matter 


whether he lives in northern 


in an urban or a rural area: in an 
industrial or a residential community: 
and regardless of his social or eco- 
nomic status 

We must continue to urge increased 
state aid until an adequate educational 
foundation program is provided for 
every child, and this at a reasonable 
This will 


cost necessitate continued 


170 


progress in reorganization into com- 
munity unit districts. It will mean fair 
assesment and collection of taxes, in- 
cluding personal taxes. It may mean 
a complete re-evaluation of our state 
tax system to provide the financial 
support for new buildings and equip- 
ment, for pupil transportation, for the 
education of atypical children, for vo- 
cational education, for the thousand 
necessities that are part and parcel 


of an effective educational program 


To Enrich the Program 


lo catch up with modern needs we 


have demands for the extension of 


education, both upward and down- 
ward, to include kindergarten, nur- 
sery schools, and the junior college 
There is a demand for the enrichment 
of the program, including the basic 
skills, science, health, industrial and 
cultural arts, guidance in human re- 
lations, and other phases of an edu- 
cational program designed to meet 
the needs of the individual and so- 
ciety in the world as it is today 

All the above spotlight the para- 
mount problem of the profession: 
enough qualified teachers to meet the 
increasing need as our enrollments 
mount in the elementary schools, the 
secondary schools, and the colleges 
Although the 


teachers is increasing somewhat, many 


supply of qualified 


teachers must still be employed on 


And 


emergency and sub-standard certifi- 
cates, and some positions remain un- 
filled. These conditions exist in spite 
of a generally heavier teaching load 
than was customary in prewar years 
Our present teachers are carrying a 
part of these increased demands in 
larger classes and more extracurric- 
ular activities. 

Chis 


welfare problems a 


leads us to look at teacher- 
concern as 
great for IEA as pupil welfare. Our 
IEA must continually further a pro- 
vram of teacher welfare that will hold 
and draw people in the profession 
Why aren’t more qualified teachers 
> Why do we lose some of 
have? As 
pointed out repeatedly, there are many 
To 


hold our present teachers and recruit 


available 


those we now has been 


factors that cause this situation 


new ones, we need to hasten improve- 
ments in certification, salaries, tenure, 
sick 


conditions generally 


retirement, leave, and wor king 


To Improve Our Status 


We in the profession are not with- 
out faults in this problem of recruit- 
ment. We ourselves need to improve 
the status and prestige of the teach- 
ing profession. We must not lack self- 
respect and pride in our work. We 
must rid ourselves of prejudices that 


cause us to consider one step on the 
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now we face the FUTURE 


educational ladder superior to or more 


important than another. Elementary 
teaching is just as technical and needs 
is much “know-how” as that at othe 
levels. But qualifications required of 
‘lementary teachers should be compar- 
able to those in other areas, and 
equal salaries and prestige should be 


accorded 


To Interest the Public 


Teachers as individuals and as small 
groups must take positive positions for 
the maintenance of high standards of 
professional service. They must adhere 
to a code of ethics that is professional 
leacher-training programs must be 
strengthened and geared to the reali- 
ties of our present turbulent and con- 
Our 


bers must envision a continuous pro- 


fused world association mem- 
gram of public relations, for we must 
be vigorous in enlisting the financial 
and moral support of our communi- 
ties. If we are well-informed we need 
not be apologetic in presenting to 
them the case for the education of 
‘all the children of all the people.” 
The challenge is ours to make these 
problems matters for citizen concern 
and citizen action. 

Lastly, we turn to problems con- 
fronting the association. The number 
should be in- 


of local associations 


creased, and as important should 
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engage the active, effective participa- 
tion of members at local, division, and 
state levels. This necessitates in turn 
improved two-way communication be- 
tween the members, the officers, and 
the staff. Perhaps one way this may be 
accomplished is through a reorgani- 
zation of the association, with the 
county as a unit, functioning in some 
respects at this level and in other re- 
spects through the division and state 


organizations 


To Expand IEA Services 


We need to expand and improve 
We 


much in this direction in providing 


association services have done 


with voluntary contributions, a cen- 


tennial addition to our state head- 


quarters at Springfield. These as well 
as many yet undefined tasks face us 
in the future 

Our 


logue for our second 100 years 


first 100 years are but 


a pro- 
Any 
organization which is constantly re- 
defining its goals and objectives in 
order to grow and improve faces dif- 
ficult problems. They present a chal 
lenge to our profession. Through our 
efforts and those of future members 
we will move forward in the vanguard 
of those who initiate and secure bet- 
ter educational opportunities for our 
young people and better professional 


advantages for our teachers 





Aditovinn. Leodonhip 
Airlift AUDITORIUM SEATS 


HERE IS AUDITORIUM seating which claims unqualified 


leadership of quality and design. These seats are available NO. AB AIRLIFT: 
cotton padded back, foam 
rubber or Nachman 
12-spring upholstered 
seat; upholstery, 

your choice. 


in a full range of color combinations — and the quality 
upholstery is of the finest fabrics. The vinyl-plastic 


leatherette is also available in U.S. Naugahyde. 


| OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


back, fully padded; available 
also with full foam rubber ran 
or Nachman 12-spring 

upholstered seat. a 


Constructed for comfort and long wear. 


Airlift Hinge — based upon two bars of cold 
rolled steel and so designed that no one point 
of their length receives more weight-pressure 


than another. 


@ Nachman Springs — these springs will not collapse 
under the pressure of human weight. They will main- 


tain their support of the human body at all times. 


@ = Foam Rubber — 100% latex, designed for our units. 
Moulded to be firm yet pliable to extreme weights, light or 


heavy. The latex is guaranteed for 20 years. 


NO. 1 AIRLIFT: 
Specification same as AB 
chair except for 
plywood back. 


When you plan your auditorium, call 
on your American Desk dealer to help 
you. Our representative will work with 
J you and your architect from the very 


beginning. Wire or telephone. 





of. meevrieCad MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


811 SOUTH WABASH 


besk MANUFACTURING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CO., Temple, Texas 
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i YEAR-LONG OBSERVANCE of the 
centennial of the Illinois Education 
Dec. 26. For 


some months, planning committees 


Association will begin 
and subcommittees have been at work 
behind the scenes 

Effective ways of implementing the 
observance have been studied by the 
members of the IEA centennial plan- 
ning committee, the public relations 
committee, and the joint committee 
IEA 


Subcommittees have worked out de- 


for the centennial observance. 
tails. 

Members of the centennial planning 
committee are Paul Street (chairman 


of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Dorothy Colonius of Alton, 
Alice Barlow of Champaign, Ralph 
Frost of DesPlaines, E. E. Keener of 
Berwyn, Russell Malan of Harrisburg, 


Helen 


Duties of 


and Conover of Danville. 


this committee were to 
consider: preparation of scripts, pam- 
phlets, pageants, etc., based on the 
history of the association; ways and 
means of implementing the observance 
through the public relations commit- 
local associa- 


tee. divisions, sections, 


tions, institutes, speakers bureaus, 
press, radio, etc.; articles to appear in 
ILtinots EpucaTtion ; program for the 
Centennial Meeting in Chicago; print- 
ing and distribution of copies of the 
history of the association; and plans 
for celebration of the observance by 
other organizations. 

Che IEA public relations committee 
was to: implement the celebration at 
divisional, county, and local levels: 
assist in the dissemination of materials 
consider ways in 


and _ information: 


which the celebration may advance 
public and professional relations in 
behalf of 
teaching; and make any recommenda- 


the 


better schools and better 
tions to the joint committee or 
planning committee 

The joint committee consists of the 
chairmen of IEA governing commit- 
tees and the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards: presidents of sections and divi- 
sions: the superintendent of public in- 
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a 
—— 


struction; and representatives of co- 
operating lay organizations, the state- 
supported colleges and universities, the 
governor's office, and the legislaturé 
This 


other two, was to plan ways in which 


committee, working with the 


the centennial observance might in- 
crease public understanding of edu- 
cational progress throughout the cen- 
tury and in the future 
Subcommittees of the planning 
committee are: 
Helen Conover 
of Danville (chairman Katherine 
Stapp of Danville, Olin Stead of Car- 
rollton, Marjorie Mills of Chicago 
and Wendell C. Kennedy of the IEA 


staff. Duties include the use of broad- 


Script committee: 


casts, tape and disc recordings, local 


stage presentations, local discussion 
groups, and professional use of mate- 
rials. 

Marion Stuart 


Laura 


Pageant committee 
of Champaign (chairman 
Smith of Oak Park, Mary 
Maywood, E. E. Keener of 
James E. Pease of LaGrange, 
Helen Ryan of the IEA staff 


The production staff for the 


Frey of 
Berwyn. 


and 


pag- 
eant includes the Misses Stuart, Smith. 
Frey, and Ryan; Wendell Kennedy 
of the IEA staff; Harold M. Little 
Knowles Cooke, G. Alvin Wilson 
Arthur L. Pelz, and Kermit Allen of 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 
Maura Conlisk of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Robert Jelinek, Clara Nelson, and 
Arthur R. Clark of Chicago: W 
Stewart Williams of the IEA 
Mrs. Ruth G. Cook. president of Lake 
Shore Division; Dorothy 


staff 


Colonius of 
Alton: Virginia Conrad of Lake For- 
Kehoe of Waukegan 


Jane Calvi of Glencoe Helen 


est; Loretta 
and 
Todd of Cicero. 

ihe major work of this subcommit- 
tee and the production staff has been 
the preparation and staging of the 
pageant “The Past Is Prologue.” to 
be presented during the Centennial 
Meeting in Chicago this month 

Histor) Paul Street of 
DeKalb , and Hope Angel 


committee 


chairman 


IEA 


[his committee was to determine 


and Irving F. Pearson of the 
stafl 
ways of publishing, financing, and 
distributing the IEA history written 
by Mr 
Publicity Alice 
of Champaign (chairman 
Hall of Illinois State Normal Univer 
sity; Fred 
William H. Carruthers of Murphys 
David Heffernan of 
Hope Angel, Francine Richard, Helen 
Ryan, and Claude Vick of the IEA 
staff; John Allen of Southern Illinois 
and William 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 


lege 


Pearson 
committee Barlow 
Gertruds 


Armistead of Harrisburg 


boro: Chicago 


Lniversity: Froom of 


his committee was to collect, writ 
and distribute material regarding the 
history of education and of the as 
sociation, to local papers throughout 
the state, to national magazine and 
newspaper sources, to professional and 
public organizations, and to radio sta- 
tions 

Centennial 
Paul Street of DeKalb 
William H. Carruthers of Murphys- 
boro, W. J. Goreham of Sidell, Ralph 
J. Frost of DesPlaines, Mary LeMay 
of Ottawa, Dorothy Colonius of Alton 
IEA 


Chis committee has planned the 


meeting committee 


chairman 


and Irving F. Pearson of the 
staff 
banquet, special guests, speakers, en 
tertainment, program, de« orations, @x- 
hibits, souvenirs, and other special 
arrangements for the Centennial Meet- 
ing at Hotel Sherman Dec. 28 to 30 
Centennial seal and memento com- 
Malan of Harrisburg 
. Mabel Schwarz of Hins- 


Grigsby of 


mittee: Russell 
chairman 
dale, Paul 
and Hope 


Granite City 
Angel of the IEA 


Chis committee was responsible for 


staff 
st lecting the centennial seal, and de 
termining how it was to be used, and 
for the selection of mementos to be 
pro. ided to members of the associa- 
tion and souvenirs to be distributed 
at the Annual Meeting 

Dedication 
Wentworth of DeKalb (chairman 
J. H. Voshall of Pittsfield, and W 


]. Goreham of Sidell. This committe: 


Edith JT 


comnattee 


planned the program for the dedica- 


tion of the Centennial Addition to 


the headquarters building, which was 
held Nov. 14 
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1880 
JOHN W. COOK 


1900 
A. V. GREENMAN 


1910 
ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


ENOCH A. GASTMAN 


1891 
ALFRED KIRK 


1901 
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1903 
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1913 
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HUGH S. MAGILL 
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JAMES H. BROWNLEE 
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1895 
WILLIAM JENKINS 


1905 
LIVINGSTON C. LORD 


1915 
G. P. RANDLE 
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1886 


CHARLES IRVING PARKER 


tH 


1896 
HOMER BEVANS 














1887 
JOSHUA PIKE 


























1906 
J. A. MERCER 


1916 
GERARD T. SM. H 


1907 
DANIEL B. PARKINSON 


h 


1917 
WALTER R. HATFIELD 


AUGUSTUS F. NIGHTINGALE 


1898 
J. H. COLLINS 


1908 
EDMUND JANES JAMES 


1918 
GEORGE D. WHAM 


1889 
SELIM H. PEABODY 


1899 
ALBERT G. LANE 


A 


1909 
Cc. M. BARDWELL 


1919 
CYRUS S. GROVE 





1924 


MANCHESTER 


1932 933 
JOHN R. SKILES F. BLANCHE PREBLE 


1941 
ORVILLE T. BRIG 





1950 
TITCOMB WENTWORT} 
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. when nearly all country children went to one-room schools? 


. when teachers wore middy blouses like this? 
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when the visit of the public health 
nurse was a big event? 


when the GAA gove pageonts like this out of doors? 





Re ppick COMMUNITY Hich SCHOO 








= 


a 
. 


when school buses looked like this? 





when home economics students at Iilinois State Normal University 
served tea ‘in gowns designed and constructed by themselves’? 





when the IEA had so much room in its 
original building that port of the upstoirs was 
left in a large room for gatherings such as 
this? (Picture was taken during 85th Annual 
Meeting in 1938.) 





g been a con- 
1899 
46th 
State 


topic 


Ethics for teachers has lon 
cern of the profession. As 
one of the principal speakers at the 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Teachers Association had as_ his 
“Ethics of the Teaching Profession 

William H. Maxwell, 
the New York City 
what do we mean by the ethics of the 
teaching profession? We that body 
of rules and regulations, not prescribed by 
statute, prescribed by school-board 


early as 


superintendent of 
schools, said, “And 


mean 


not 


Long a Professional Concern — 


Ethics for Teachers 


ordinances, 


scribed by teachers themselves from 


Stars to Brighten Your ey 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 





Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 
Use any paper with 8%4"x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from I to §. Snip according 

to 6. And there’s your star. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 

the whole class enjoys 

applying the designs to 

windows, pupil-created 

greeting cards, tags for 

gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 


BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE sTARS:— You must begin 
with a square (any size ) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 

white, colored. Colored 

cellophane designs, especially 


give impressive effects. 


2S 


overlapped, 


\ 
Fold according 
Ato D. Cut (see E) 


alike; do not cut side edge nor 


to above diagrams 
; ho two cuts 


across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 


but rules and regulations pre- 
a 





nice sense of honor, from loyalty to a noble 
profession, from a strict sense of duty, and 
from a worthy ambition to realize high 
ideals.” 

Superintendent Maxwell advocated as 
ideals 1) a belief in the possibility of ele- 
vating the human race mentally, morally, 
and physically; 2) special and continuous 
preparation for one’s work; 3) scholarship 
resulting in culture; 4) a quzlity of gentle- 
and 5) good relations with fellow 
teachers 

The speaker quoted some of the com 
mandments from a decalogue for teachers 
which had been presented by Ida B. Haslop 
of Pueblo, Colo., at a meeting of the NEA 
Secondary Department in 1894 


ness; 


Decalogue for Teachers 
They 
‘**Thou shalt not make unto thee a golden 

image, nor teach wholly for love of money 

“Honor thy board of education that thy 
position may be secure in the city where 
thou dwellest, but honor thyself and thy 
profession more. 

“Thou shalt 
teacher 

“Thou shalt not tell to others the faults 
seeth in another teacher; first cast the 
beam out of thine own eye. 

“Thou shalt not steal thy friend’s good 
name, nor the work of his pen, and call 
it thine 

“Thou 


were: 


not underbid thy fellow 


one 


own. 
shalt not kill thy fellow’s own 
reputation, nor be glad of his failure.” 

And to these, Mr. Maxwell added two 
“Thou shalt not complain that 
the pupils promoted to thy class have been 
taught,” and “Thou shalt not use 
political, social, or religious influence t 
secure appointment or promotion.” 

The advised a_ teachers 
oath pledging the best efforts “‘t 
render themselves worthy of their high call 
ing, to train children to realize in them 
selves the highest ideals of the race, to 
behave with all courtesy and helpfulness t 
fellow teachers, and neither by word or 
deed to countenance any influence that wil! 
detract from the 
his usefulness.” 


of his own: 


badly 


speaker also 
teachers’ 


teacher's dignity, or im 
pair 


IEA Has Own Code 
Several years [iter, the 
Association adopted the 
With the 
the IEA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards in 1949, a 
study of a code of ethics for the teachers 
of Illinois was begun. 
The Representative 


Illinois Educa 
NEA code 


creation of 


tion 


of ethics as its own 


Assembly, at its An 
Meeting in Chicago in December, 
adopted a code of ethics for the 
This code was printed 
1951 


with 


nual 
1950, 
teachers of Illinois. 
in Inurno1s Epucation in February, 
and was reprinted in March, 1953, 
revisions which were adopted by the Rep 


resentative Assembly in December, 1952 
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SOUTHERN Division members chat with luncheon speakers Col. Philip F. Lafollette, standing ot 
left, three times governor of Wisconsin, and Earl S. Kalp, standing at right, associate director 
of the National Cenference of Christians and Jews. This IEA division held an all-day meeting 
Oct. 23 in Shryock Auditorium, Southern Ililinois University. Seated, left to right, are Elaine 
Munal, past-president of the division and teacher of English at Metropolis Community High 
School; Taft Baker, Carterville superintendent of schools and chairman of the executive com 
mittee; Mary LeMay, mathematics teacher and guidance director at Ottawa Township High 


School and past-president of the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers 


and Victor Randolph 


division president and SIU professor of education. 


IEA, IACSS May Test Opinion 
Regarding Registration of Certificates 


A committee of the Illinois Association 
of County Superintendents of 
with. the IEA on 


action to meet objections to 


Schools is 


working possible joint 
a recent opin- 
general with regard to 


The rul- 


certificates on 


on of the attorney 
registration of limited certificates 
puts limited 
a par with life certificates and penalizes 
teachers who have paid annual registration 


ng essentially 


fees to keep their certificates in force 

Irving F 
tary, told 1racss block chairmen and officers 
at a meeting in Springfield Oct. 14 that 
the IEA board willing to cooperate 
the test trial. 
budgeted $200 to help pay the expenses of 
1 test case, and Pres. Dale Wilson 
the following the 
L. W. Hinton of Springfield 
kins of Edwardsville 


Pearson, IEA executive secre- 


was 


with IACSS in a Iacss 
named 
committee : 
George Wil- 


Ruel Hall of 


persons to 


and 


School-Press Relations 


13 


Ihe sixth annual school public relations 
conference held at Illinois State 
Normal University Saturday, Mar. 13 
1954. As in previous years, it will be spon- 


Conference Mar. 


will be 


’ 


sored jointly by the Illinois Education 
Association and Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 

The conference will stress the practical 
Par- 


representatives of 


school public relations 


aspects of 
will 
schools 


ticipants include 


the public press, radio, and lay 
organizations 

Emphasis will be on planning for a pub- 
lic relations program which will provide 
for a better understanding of the respon- 
sibilities. services, and opportunities of pub- 


j 


lic education 
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Kankak« e 
The 


dues 


association add $1 to its 
next year in 
$100 to the 
Officials 


annual meeting of the county 


voted to 
order t 


Ill nos 


pay anr ial 
dues ofl Association 
of County 
The 
intendents was held at Springfield De« 
A dinner mecting will be held in Chicago 
during the IEA Annual Meeting Dec. 30 
Harlan Beem will be invited to tell 
a proposed study by the Midwest Adminis 


tration Center of the intermediate 


Super 


about 


district 


Manual for School 
Bus Drivers Published 


The Illinois Manual for School Bus 
Drivers, Bulletin No s09H, has 
mailed by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to all county superin- 
distribution te 


been 


tendents of schools for 
Bt hool bus drive rs 


The 


provide 


24-page manual was prepared to 


pertinent material 
safe and efficient 


Illinois. It 


and 


pertaining to 
school transportation in 


contains chapters on qualifi 


cations responsibilities of school bus 
d-ivers, rules and regulations for operating 
the school bus, instructions for pupils, and 
maintenance ol 

The edited by five 
superintendents and J. C. Mutch 
transportation in the state 
superintendent's office. W. A. Bozarth of 
Douglas County the 
superintendents’ committee, which 
included Fred W. Ewald of Mont 
gomery County; Ray C. Hawley of La- 
Salle County; R. P. Roberts of Iroquois 
County; Wilkins of Madi- 


son County 


equipment 
manual was ounty 
who is 
supervisor of 
was chairman of 
county 


also 


and George 17 


Ford Offers Fellowships 
For Study in East 
The Ford Fo 


lraining and 


indation Board on Over 
R search 1s 
fellowships to young Ame 


three 


seas vain offer 
ing 
wish to devote from one to 
study and research concert 


the Near Middle East 
This is the third series of 


and 


under the foreign study 


ie llowship 


offered 


search program which was 
initiated early in 1952. In the 
years, fellowsh ps totaling $1,010,720 


167 


two previous 
wert 
young men and 


awarded to women, 


them to continue re 


Asia and 


new pro 


enabling begin or 
and 
the Near and 
grani Ww ll be 

The 
meet the 
American 


search training pertaining to 


Middle East. The 
con parable n scope 
purpose of this progran 
urgent need for m« 


men and women at 


abroad, well-qualified in business 


communications gr 
and the 


these 


tion government, 


culture, labor relations professior 


with a critical areas 


} nowle da ot 
Variety of Backgrounds 
The board 


ade to perso! 


expects these awards to be 
variety 
back 
Students who will graduate fron 


nvited to apply, as 


s drawn from a wide 


of educational and _ professional 
grounds 
ollege next year are 


well 


ormal 


as persons who have « ympleted their 


educational training and have al 


eady begun their careers 


Applicants must be United States cit 


ens or aliens aunently residing in the 


pern 


United States who can give substantia 


their intention to become cit 

ens. Ordinarily should not 

passed their 36th birthday 
Applications 


persons not following academic careers will 


evidence ol 
they have 


from college seniors and 
be considered separately from applications 
ot thos« with 


specialized training 


advanced graduate or 
Application forms may be obtained fron 
the Ford Board on 
Training and Research, 575 Madison Ave 
New York 22, N. Y. The 
for filing appli ations 1s Jan 8, 
will be 


1954 


Foundation Overseas 
deadline 

1954. The 

ibo 


nut 


awards announced on or 


April 15 


James E. Blue Is 
Vice-Chairman of NASSP 


James E. Blue, principal of West Senior 
High School at Rockford 
chairman of the National 
of Secondary School Principals 
ment of the NEA. Joseph C. McLain of 
Mamaroneck, N y is president, 
Paul E. Elicker of Washington, D. (¢ 


executive secretary 


has been named 
vice Associatior 


a de part 


and 


Council for 
Education 
emeritus pro 
tessor of College 
Columbia The 
council's first study will deal with economi 


Nassp has set up a new 
the 
Inc., with 


Advancement of Secondary 


Thomas H 


education at 


Briggs, 
] eat he rs 
University, as chairman 
education for youth and methods of achiev 


ng a better understanding of the nation’s 


free-enterprise economy 











TO THE 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


Wm. E. McNurlan, Dist. Mgr. J. M. Kellman, Mgr. 
Martinsville, Ill Chicago & Northern Illinois 
956 Spring Rd., Elmhurst 














Yyita 


MAGIC, HUMOR, ADVENTURE— 


\ FOLK TALES AND LEGENDS — - 
MYTHS FROM THE DISTANT PAST — 
TALL TALES OF LEGENDARY: AMERICANS — 


. ) 


~~. 
‘\ ALL BREWED INTO 
DELIGHTFUL, EXTENDED 


READING FOR 
EVERY CHILD 


—$ 


WONDER-STORY BOOKS 
FOR GRADES 1 through 6 





Peterson and Company) \''%\%s 
NEW YORK 


NEWS 


UI to Help Establish 
Center in Japan 


An American Studies Center is to be 
established in Kyoto, Japan, by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and two Japanese uni- 
versities with funds provided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. It will be the first such 
to offer courses for native undergraduates 
as well as seminars for advanced study 

Taking part in the project are Kyoto 
University, a national university, and 
Doshisha University, a private school in 
the same city. The center will have three 
objects: promote study of American subject 
matter by Japanese undergraduates; de- 








velop interest in American studies by other 
Japanese universities, particularly in West 
ern Japan; and promote research in Ameri- 
can studies by Japanese scholars 

Director Royden Dangerfield of the In 
stitute of Government and Public Affairs 
at the U. of I. has been named by Prof 
Henning Larsen, provost of the University, 
as chairman of the committee to administer 
the project. Named committee members 
are Professors F. C. Dietz, history depart 
ment head: J. F. Due, economist; M. H 
Fisch, philosopher: and J. T. Flanagan, 
English department 

The center in Japan will begin activities 
in February. It will be directed by an 
American professor selected by UI and 
appointed a member of its staff with salary 
from Rockefeller funds. Two will be ap 
pointed annually, each for seven months 
with terms overlapping so both are in 
Japan during the university summer 
session 

\ Japanese staff, including a professor 
from each of the two sponsoring univel 
sities there, also will be paid by Rocke 
feller funds as will be the cost of buying 
and shipping library materials to be se 
lected by the University of Illinois, which 
in turn will receive library materials from 


Japan 


$1000 Award Announced 
For Research in Math 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has made a $1000 research 
award available to a doctoral candidate or 
an individual carrying on independent re 
search in the field of mathematics, includ- 
ing arithmetic. The council is a depart 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Entries must be submitted before 
Jan. 1, 1955 

Ihe purpose of the award, said Execu 
tive Secretary M. H. Ahrendt, is to en- 
courage research studies in_ learning 
problems in the field of mathematics. En- 
tries will be judged by a pznel chosen by 
the council’s board of directors, and the 
award will be granted on the basis of 
the best prospectus submitted. The award 
will not be made if, in the opinion of the 
judges. no prospectus submitted shows 
promise of producing significant results in 
the learning of mathematics 

Further details may be obtained from 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash 
ington 6, D. C 
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Full-Time Student Teaching 
Begun at National College 


A full-time student 
for semiors got under way this fall at the 
National College of Education in Evan- 
ston. Pres. K. Richard Johnson described 
the move as part of the college’s plan of 
developing more adequate methods of pre- 
paring future elementary teachers for the 
nation’s classrooms 

Students 
spent the first nine weeks of the semester 
teaching full-time in an off-campus elemen- 


teaching program 


enrolled in the pilot course 


tary school, and will spend the second 


nine weeks in concentrated study in college 
classes 

Miss directs the pro- 
Bertha 


Springstun 


Agnes Adams 
gram, with the assistance of Dr 
Leifeste Miss Elizabeth 

Ihe public school systems of DesPlaines, 
Evanston, Glencoe, Kenilworth, Winnetka, 
ind Park Ridge, and the Avery Coonley 
School in Downers Grove, are participat- 


and 


ing in the program with the college 


Elementary Art Is Theme 
Of September ISNU Bulletin 


“Developing an Art Program for the 
School is the theme of the 
Teacher Educa- 
tion, field service bulletin of Illinois State 
Normal University. The bulletin contains 
irticles contributed by faculty 


Elementary 
September, 1953, issue of 


members of 
the isnu art department 


Elementary Principals Elect Officers, 
See Classroom Demonstration at Meeting 


A “live” 
ferences on observation provided a valuable 
Illinois 


Association 


classroom and follow-up con 


and stimulating experience for the 
Elementary School Principals 
at its fall conference on the 
Illinois campus Oct. 22, 
Miss Bess Saddoris, 
at Lincoln School in Urbana, brought her 


University of 
23, and 24 

first-grade teacher 
21 girls and boys to take part in the pro 
gram. Miss Fitch of Jacksonville 
acted as narrator. Dr. Edwin H. Reeder of 
the UI College of Education was the ob 
serving principal 


Grace 


Following the class dis 


cussion of a trip taken to the fire depart- 


ment earlier in the day, two conferences 


held 


serving principal 


between the teacher and ob 


The first conference de 


were 


picted the authoritarian principal who 


fault 


mands as to future excursion 


found and made very specific de- 
experiences 
I he sec ond conferenc e was a coope rative 
exploration of values of excursions as learr 
ing experiences for children 
Vernon L. Nickell, state 
of public instruction, was the guest speaker 
for the Friday luncheon. In his talk on 
“The Role of the Principal 


in Our Scheme otf 


considered the 


superintendent 


Elementary 


Education he listed 


what he most important 


qualifications for the position. He reminded 


principals of their responsibility: first, to 


provide the best possible learning ex 


periences for children; and second, to keep 
parents and the community informed about 
the educational program of the schools 
New 1954-56 elected 
at the annual business meeting 
president, Joe Murphy of Peoria 
president, Margaret Mallach of Taylorvill: 
second vice president, Kenneth Hammer ol 
Morris Lowell Belcher of Gib 
son City; treasurer, Oren Gillespie of Cen 
tralia. Three Alma 
Campbell of Downers Grove and Gunnar 


Benson ot 
and Evelyn 


officers for were 
They were 


first vice 


secretary 


directors were elected 
Sterling for three-year terms, 

Anderson of Rockford for a 
unexpired term. Henry Beach of 
elected Illinois representa 
NEA Department of Ele 


mentary School Principals 


one-year 
Sterling was 
tive for the 


Eight groups met Saturday morning to 
work on different aspects of the supervisory 
principal, At the close of the 
luncheon Dr. Reeder gave the 


conterem nt 


job of the 
Saturday 
traditional ending to the 


own unique way 


Western Enrollment Up 


Total West« rm 
State College for the fall quarter re 
1566 as compared with 1 308 for 1952-5 


Illinors 


ached 


enrol ment at 


Freshman registratior reached a high 


596 against 439 a year ago 








CENTENNIAL 1853 


The 


HORACE MANN 


Insurance Companies 
congratulate 
their parent organization, 


the ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


s ad 


100 years of service to 


the teachers and children of Illinois. 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. and Horace Mann Life Insurance Co 


... Exclusively teacher owned and teacher operated. 


on its 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 


Christmas 
Trimmings 


= 
if —\ 


- - 
j 
= CANDY CONES 
Cut a half-circle of 
paper. Decorate. Roll into a 
cone, paste, then paste on loop 
of twine, paper or ribbon 


JACK O LANTERNS 
Fold a 7 x 5 piece of paper in 
half lengthwise, then cut in 
parallel lines, about 4” apart. 
Unfold, paste corners together. 
Attach handle. 


BELLS. Decorate both 
sides of paper, then 
CARLOLA cut along heavy 
* lines as shown. 
Join together, and 

hang with cord 
Remember, 
CRAYOLA Crayon 
colors are true, 
clear, permanent 
and never smudge 
For FREE CRAYOLA- 
Craft booklet, write 

Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 
Seorge Fielding, Jr., and 
F. F. Varnas 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 





Olson's Campus Tours ‘resent 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offer ing YOU the greatest values in 
European trave. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1525 up. Don't delay. Write 
today for folders CS-54. 


1 N. LASALLE $T., CHICAGO 2, WL. 
LSOn's paw ho 
AmPus 
ours 





National Teacher Exams 
To Be Held Feb. 13 
The National Teacher 


prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, Feb. 13, 1954 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations 
which include tests in professional informa- 
English expression, 


Examinations, 


tion, general culture, 
and non-verbal reasoning; and one or two 
of nine Optional Examinations designed 
to demonstrate mastery of subject matter 
o be taught. The college which a candidate 
is attending, or the school system in which 
he is secking employment, will advise him 
whether he should take the National 
Teacher Examinations and which of the 
Optional Examinations to select 

Application forms and a bulletin of in- 
formation describing registration proced- 
ure and containing sample test questions 
may be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly from 
the National Teacher Examinations, Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, N. J. Completed applications, 
accompanied by proper examination fees, 
will be accepted by the ETS office during 
November and December, and in January 
so long as they are received before Jan 
15, 1954 


Pen Pals Available 
In Free Countries of World 


Boys and girls and teachers, too 
who are interested in having pen pals in 
countries around the world should write 
to International Friendship League, Inc 
More than 200,000 American boys and 
girls are making friends with young people 
in all countries of the free world in this 
way. They are doing their bit, through the 
exchange of friendly person-to-person let- 
ters, to improve mutual international un- 
derstanding. At the same time, they get 
real personal enjoyment from these friend- 
ships 

Teachers of history, geography, civics, 
languages, and social studies find the let- 
ters from abroad helpful in the classrooms, 
because they contain a wealth of interesting 
up-to-the-minute information. It gives 
pupils practice in writing good letters and 
learning to express themselves 

For further information, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to the Inter- 
national Friendship League, Inc., 40 Mt 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass 


New Buildings for Western 


Revised plans fcr the $2,660,009 science 
building to be censtructed on the campus 
at Western Illinois State College have been 
approved by the Teachers College Board 

The Teachers College Board has also 
given authority to Pres. F. A. Beu and 
Carl Dunbar, local representative of the 
board, to secure an architect to draw plans 
for a men’s dormitory. A loan from the 
federal government in the amount of $600,- 
000 has been approved for the construction 
of a dorm. 
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Issue of Phi Delta Kappan 
Devoted to Research 


Che October issue of Phi Delta Kappun 
journal of Phi Delta Kappa, men’s pro- 
fessional fraternity in education, is devoted 
entirely to research. Against a backdrop of 
reviews of research in other fields, such as 
medicine, agriculture, science, business, and 
industry, a more detailed discussion of the 
role of research in education is presented 

Published under the auspices of the Phi 
Delta Kappa commission on_ research, 
which devoted a year to development of 
the project, the issue contains the first 
major overview of educational research to 
be published by Phi Delta Kappan since 
1941 

lhe purpose of the commission has been 
to stimulate research in education, to en- 
courage the use of research findings, and 
to present research as a practical tool with 
practical applications. 

Members of the commission include E 
l. McSwain of Northwestern University 
Maurice F. Seay of the University of Chi- 
cago; and William P. McLure (chairman 
of the University of Illinois 

Individual copies are available from Phi 
Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, for 50 cents each, with a discount 
for quantity orders. 


Campaign Opens To Restore 
Part of Independence Hall 


Teachers, local associations, and schoo! 
pupils may wish to contribute to a fund 
for the restoration of the first floor of 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia where 
the Constitution was drafted and the De 
claration of Independence was adopted 
and where the Liberty Bell now rests. Any 
organization or individual subscribing $100 
or more between the present time and May 
30, 1954, will have the name of the or- 
ganization or individual placed on the 
honor roll in Independence Hall. 

This campaign is being sponsored by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
as a nationwide, patriotic project. Contri 
butions may be sent to Mrs. Theodore 
\. Haller, Chairman, Americanism Depart- 
ment, Woman’s Club of Springfield, 
Springfield, or to any local woman’s club 
affiliated with the project. 





Teachers! Register Now 
With IEA Placement Division 
Teachers who are now available for 
positions or who will be available later in 
the year should make their availability 
known. They are invited to enroll with 
the Division of Teacher Placement, Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield. Some positions are be- 
ing reported each week. Many positions 
will exist which should be filled during 
the holidays and at the opening of the 


second semester 
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Hamilton Has Scholarship 
For Teacher's Son 


Hamilton College at Clinton, N. Y., has 
two scholarships reserved for sons of IIli- 
nois and New York state public high- 
school teachers 

4 $4800 four-year scholarship is avail- 
ible to the son of an Illinois public high- 
school teacher, and a $3000 award to a 
New Yorker's son. Both are for boys who 
will enter the college in September, 1954 

The Illinois grant is supported by the 
Scholarship Fund Foundation, a private 
group aiding Illinois boys seeking a college 
education. The New York state grant 
comes from the college's regular scholar- 
ship fund. 

This will be the third consecutive year 
the scholarship is being awarded in Illi- 
nois, and the second in New York 

The award will be made on the basis of 
grades, promise of leadership, and extra- 
curricular activities. Applications should 
be made to Sidney B. Bennet, Director of 
Admissions, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. Scholarship winners will be an- 
nounced in the spring of 1954 


ISSPA Cites Two Members 
For Outstanding Service 


James E. Blue, principal of West Senior 
High School in Rockford, and Matthew P 
Gaffney, superintendent of New Trier 
Township High School in Winnetka, were 
cited by the Illinois Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association for outstanding achieve- 
ment and service. The citations were read 
by F. M. Peterson of Pekin, president of 
tissPpa, during the association’s annual meet- 
ing at the University of Illinois Oct. 6 and 

Mr. Blue was recognized for his “su- 
perior educational leadership.’ and Mr 
Gaffney for his “distinguished service to 
education.” 


School Bus Drivers 
Attend Training Classes 


School bus drivers in eight different parts 
of the state have been attending training 
courses planned by the Board of Voca- 
tional Education of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The first 
such course was offered at Benton for bus 
drivers in Franklin County schools. Other 
courses were planned for Vienna, Waterloo, 
Anna-Jonesboro, Sycamore, Bloomington, 
Warren, and Stockton 


Members of WISC Faculty 
Author Text on Footba!! 


Pigskin Tactics is the title of a new foot- 
ball text authored by Vince DiFranc-sca, 
Dr. F. A. Beu, and Harold Ave, all of the 
faculty at Western Illinois State College 
Mr. DiFrancesca has been head football 
coach at Western during the past four 
years. Dr. Beu has had considerable ex- 
perience as a coach and athletic official 
Mr. Ave coached Eastern Illinois State 
College, Eureka College, and service teams 
before coming to Western 
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Legion Auxiliary Plans 
Unique Essay Contest 


A revolutionary kind of essay 
has been planned by the Department 
Americanism Committee of the 
Legion Auxiliary, which will be an extem- 
peraneous expression by junior and senior 
high-school students on what they believe 
to be their obligation to their country 
There will be no advance notice to stu 
dents, no outside research, and no mention 


contest 


American 


of the word “contest” or of the name of 
the sponsoring organization 

Unit chairmen have been asked to visit 
local schools and explain the plan to 
teachers for their consideration, and en 
deavor to secure their cooperation and 
participation 

The plan is this 
which suits the teacher, without previous 
announcement, the students will be told 
that for the next hour they will write 
seriously on the subject “My Obligatior 
to My Country.” At the close of the hour 
collect the papers and 


On any day in January 


the teacher will 
notify the unit chairman that she may 
pick them up 

In appreciation of the teachers’ coopera 
tion, the department iS presenting an award 
to the teacher of the winner in each di- 
vision, as well as to the student winner 
of the contest 


Deadline Is Feb. 1 


Essays must be in to the unit by Feb 
1, 1954. Following the local contest and 
judging, the winning essay in each classifi- 
cation shall be submitted to the district 
Americanism chairman by Mar. |. Follow- 
ing the district judging, winning entries 
will be sent to the department not later 
than Mar. 15. 

Essays shall be no more than 500 words 
in length, written in ink on regulation 
theme paper. The student’s name, address, 
and grade and the teacher's name must be 
printed at the top of each numbered page 
Classifications will include Class I sev- 
enth, cighth, and ninth grades, and Class 
II 10th, llth, and 12th grades 

Essays will be judged on content (or 
iginality and relation to topic), organiza- 
tion of subject matter (unity. emphasis, 
and coherence), and correct usage 
of words and effectiveness of sentences 

For further information, write to Mrs 
Harry McClintock, member of the De- 
partment Americanism Committee in charge 
of essays, at 1001 East Clark Street, West 
Frankfort 


choice 


Music and Arts Scholarships 


Scholarships to Music and Arts College 
of St. Louis, leading to the degrees of 
bachelor of imusic education, bachelor of 
art education, and bachelor of arts with a 
major in art education and a minor in 
music education, have been made avail 
able for children of deceased and disabled 
veterans 

These scholarships are 
average of $1000 each, and are being do 
nated in cooperation with the American 
legion National Child Welfare Division 


valued at an 


Smart copy cats 


know 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


are easy 


to spend 


—safer 


than cash 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Illinois, Foreign Teachers Participate 
In US Educational Exchange Program 


Illinois teachers are listed 
among those participating in the United 
States Educational Exchange Program dur- 
1953-54. Only five 


Illinois 


Seventeen 


ing the school vear 


xchanges have come to schools, 
however! 

Those who are actually exchanging posi- 
Alba Biagini of Englewood High 
with Sheila W. Butler of 
Southlands ‘Training College, London, 
SW 19, United Kingdom: Alfred E. Krum- 
sick of Granite City High School and Hans 
G. Assel of Oberrealschule, Ansbach, Ger- 
many; Charlotte Lambert of Eastern Ilh- 
nois State College with Renate M. Lenel 
of Ware Grammar School, Herts., United 
Kingdom; Harold-Riggins of Edison Junior 
High School, Macomb, Leslie Con- 
stable of the Woolbrook public school, Aus- 
and Dorothy E. Moran of Garfield 
with Annice M. ‘Todd 
School, Lancs United 


tions are: 


School, Chicago 


with 


tralia 
“« hool, 
ot Todmorden 


Kingdom 


Chicago 


To Many Countries 

exchange 
program, but without exchanges, are Siste1 
Melchior Beyenka of Rosary College, River 
Estelle Britton of William 


In other countries under the 


Forest, in Italy 





to the 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


on its one-hundredth birth- 
day and for its outstanding 
service to the teachers of 
Illinois and to educational 


progress 


D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Elementary e High School 
College 
TEXTBOOKS 


1815 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16 











Chicago, in India; 
Eleanor Burgess of Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago, in Pakistan; Mrs 
Pearl Drubeck of 10 West Elm Street, Chi- 
cago, in Turkey; Margaret Lois Jones of 
Oak Avenue School, LaGrange, in Burma; 
Kopan of Koraes Elementary 
Philip Mc- 


Gladstone School, 


Andrew 
School, Chicago, in 
Dowell of New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, in Germany: Mary F 
O'Shea of Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago, in Burma; Mildred J. Richey of 
the University of Illinois, Chicago, in the 
Netherlands: Roy Arthur Swanson of Uni- 
versity High School, Urbana, in Italy: Ro- 
bert B. Weber of Blue Island Community 
High School, in Austria; and Harry White- 
sell of Reynolds Community High School 
in Thailand 


Greece ; 


One-Way Exchange Grants 


Eleven other foreign teachers will spend 
a month visiting Illinois schools as part of 
foreign exchange grants from the 
Program of the De- 
and the US Office of 


one-way 
Education 
State 


Teac her 
partment of 
Education 
They are: A. Q. M 
in the Teachers Training College 
East Pakistan, who will go to Illinois State 
Normal University; Mrs. Suchandrima Roy, 
headmistress in the High English School 
in Comilla Municipality Dacca, East 
Bengal, East Pakistan. who will go to 
National College of Education at Evanston 
principal in the 


Siddique, lecturer 


in Dacca, 


Teruo Omori, assistant 
Setagava Lower Secondary School attached 
to Gakugei University in Tokyo, Japan, who 
will go to New Trier High 
School; Miss Iphigenia Koufidaki, teacher 
at the Second Gymnasium (high 
in Athens who will go to Harris- 
burg Township High School: Miss Mary 
Hamida Khatun, teacher in the Dibrugarh 
Government Girls’ High English School in 
Assam, India, who will visit the Rockford 
Miss Katharina Hammer, teacher 
Women Vocational School in Bad 
Austria, who will go to Ar- 
Miss Ramos Gloria Gra- 
National 
Secondary 


Edu- 


Township 


SC hool 


Greece 


schools 
in the 
Ischl, Upper 
lington Heights; 
jales, professor of history in the 
School of Music and in the 

School No. 11 of the Secretaria de 
cacion Publica in Mexico, D. F., who will 
go to Ball Township High School; Mitry 
Amin, teacher at Alexandria Government 
Secondary Schools and at the Nurses’ 
School, Faculty of ‘Medicine, Alexandria 
E,rypt, will go to Champaign 
public schools; Shoichi Ujiie, teacher in 
Sakura no Seibo Gakuin, Fukushima, Ja- 
public 


who 


pan, who will go to Edwardsville 
schools: Mohamad Mehryar, 
the secondary schools in Bakhsh, Iran, who 
will go to Mattoon public and 
Agostino Zucco, teacher at 
Chiavari (Genova 


Monmouth 


teacher in 


S¢ hools 
Luigi Lyceum 
“C. Colonbo” Genova 
Italy, will go to 


S¢ hools 


public 


Ww ho 


Margaret Henderson Heads 
Guidance Association 


Margaret G. Henderson, director of ele- 
mentary education for Champaign Com- 
munity Unit, was named president of the 
Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association 
during its ninth annual conference on the 
campus of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
DeKalb Oct. 9 and 10. Miss 
this vice-presi- 


College in 
Henderson 
dent 

Other officers elected by the association 
were: vice-president, J. Marlin Slater, 
director of admissions. Blackburn College, 
Carlinville; secretary, Henry Alderfer, di- 
rector of education and high-school prin- 
cipal, Mooscheart; and treasurer, Harold 
Robbine, education 
Carmi. 

Appointed to the 1Gpa executive board 
Bro. Leo V. Ryan, treasurer, Spauld 
ing Institute, Peoria: Dr. Ernest Hanson, 
dean of mien, nistc; and Harry D. Love 
less, principal of University High School 
Illinois State Normal University. As 
board members, Mr. Hanson will be chair 
membership committee while 


served vear as 


director of special 


were: 


new 


man of the 
Mr. Loveless will serve as chairman of the 
guidance area round table committee 
Others who held over as board 
members for another year John ¢ 
McMahon, director of the bureau of coun 
services, Chicago public 
Thisted, dean of men, Western 
A. Michelman, 
Office of the 
and 


were 
were 
Se ling SC hools 
Moses N 
Illinois State College; C 
chief of services 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Marshall Hiskey retiring president of 
chairman of the department of 
and special education, Southern 


guidance 


IGPA, 
guidance 
Illinois University 

The campus of MacMurray College in 
Jacksonville was named as the site for the 
1945 meeting, when the 
celebrate its 10th anniversary. MacMurray 
initial meeting of 


association will 


was the place of the 


IGPA 


EISC Has Two-Year Program 
In Soil Conservation 


4 two-year terminal program in soil 
conservation was approved by the curricu- 
lum committee at Eastern Illinois State 
College and was made available to enter- 
ing freshmen this fall. 

According to Dr. Byron K. Barton, who 
organized the new series of courses, it is 
designed primarily to equip people for 
work in the field of soil conservation, and 
the majority of the trainees wil] probably 
zo into government service Others may 
be employed by private land management 
companies 

Dr. Barton is head of the Eastern geog- 
raphy department 

Like two-year graduates of the general 
and pre-professional curricula at Eastern, 
students will be eligible for the two-year 
junior college diploma after finishing the 
soil conservation curriculum. It differs 
from the pre-professional courses in that 
graduates are ready for employment in 
the field and hence it can be regarded as 
terminal preparation 


Tllinots Education 





The IEA board of directors met at 
1 p.m. Oct. 12, 1953, Pres. Mabel Schwarz 
presiding. Directors present were Olin W. 
Stead, Katherine Stapp, Edna Siebert, Wil- 
liam H. Carruthers, W. J. Goreham, and 
Paul Street. Also present was Irving F. 
Pearson, executive secretary. Lester R 
Kenneth Car- 
Hinton, 


Grimm, research director 
roll, photographer; and L. W 
county superintendent, Springfield, were 
present during part of the meeting 

[he board authorized participation 
jointly with the Illinois Association of 
County Superintendents of Schools in a 
test case relative to the payment of certi- 
fication fees back due; approved proposals 
pertaining to the staff retirement system, 
minutes of its previous meeting, and cur- 


2b. Posture Posters is a set of seven 
designed for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining healthful posture 
American Seating Co 


9b. Three Audio-Visual Handbooks. 1 
Teachin with TJ ipe Recorders, 2 Teach- 
ing with 16mm Motion Pictures, 3) Screen 
Adventures Ampro film source book 
Indicate on the 
these handbooks vou wish 


coupon below which of 
Ampro 

21b. Reprint of “A Simple Test Scoring 
Device” from the Oregon Education Jour- 
nal. Explains the new Marx-All test-scoring 
device which eliminates much of the drudg- 
ery of test scoring. (The Marx-All Co 

23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways is a wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet, “How to See 
gives the background of bus 


America,” which 


historical 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3< is enclosed for 


each item checked. 


2b. 9b. 21b 23b. 


Name 

Address 

Subject Taught 
School Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


December, 


Briefs 


rent financial, building fund, field, and 
other reports, considered guest lists for the 
dedication and Annual Meeting programs 


NEA 


Conference con- 


authorized representation at the 


Regional 


sidered conferences proposed by the NEA 


Instruction 


in various fields; approved the NEA Cen- 
tennial Action Program quota for Illinois 
approved appointment of Carolyn Dobson 
as office secretary; appointed Olin Stead 
to membership on the State Outdoor Edu- 
reappointed 


Committee present 


cation 
delegates to the Women’s Conference on 


NEA 


candidacies; and adjourned at 5:30 p.m 


Legislation considered potential 


IrvinGc F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary, IEA 


travel and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned traveler will 
like this Booklet also includes one page 
of study outline on bus travel. (Greyhound 


Lines 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola is a 
2-page book of ideas on how to make 


party games, invitations, and 


useful gifts 
many other articles all of which the 
busy teacher can uss or adapt tor her own 
Binney and Smith Co 


classes 


37b. Europe in 1954 consists of color 
ful folders on 48- to 49-day 
itineraries and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson's 
Campus Tours, from April through Sept 
ber. Tour cost, $1295 and up 


eight-country 


43b. The Traveler's Friend is a 24-page, 
purse-size booklet of tips for the traveler 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary 
and record of expenses, and suggestions on 


National City Bank of New 


gratuitics 


24b. 37b 43b. 


me re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 








Con gratulations 
to the 
Illinois Education 


Association 
1853-1953 


It has been 
the teachers of Illinois for fifty 


a pleasure to serve 


seven of your hundred years 


with textbooks and _ teaching 
aids to help meet the needs of 


each new generation of pupils 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 











GREETINGS 
and 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to the 


ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Anniversary 


—— 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 
June 14 - July 20; 
July 22 - August 24 

Write Dept. 541 











NEW LOWER PRICES! 


ctmetcan Seating 


FOLDING CHAIRS i) 
OUTLAST L A 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel... lmitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 


pre ==MAIL COUPON TODAY !=eaean 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 158, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Please send your latest brochure on 
AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS 
| am interested in 

Wood seats Steel seats 


quantity 
Upholstered 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the fol- 
lowing subjects in the Chicago Public 
High Schools will be held December 
28, 1953. 

ACCOUNTING 

CHEMISTRY 

ENGLISH 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 
Closing date for filing formal appli- 
cation forms and required credentials 


is December 14, 1953. 





For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St. © Chicago 1, Ill. 








CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N. A.T. A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we in find it for you. Enroll now 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 





PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


132 S$. Water St. Decatur, Illinois 
A Selective Service for Teachers and schools. 
We work with many fine schools throughout 
downstate [illinois Lifetime registration $2.00 


Bonded and Licensed Teachers’ Agency since 1929 











UNIVERSITY CREDIT TOURS 
Earn Credits While You Travel 
Great Lokes Region; Historic New England; New York; 
Woshington, D. C.; Pennsylvania. From Springfield 
and return. Six Weeks. Six semester hours in Standord 
University Courses. $295.20 
- information, write: 
Risinger, School of Education 
aurcers "UNIVERSITY, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual Education Center, Eastern Illinois State College 


Films 

Insects (Upper e} 
Sound, 10 1 
and white, rent or p 
Britannica Films, In 
closest competitors for 
earth. Their distinguishing 
are three pairs of legs, two pairs of wings 
three 


mentary, high school, 
color or black 


Encyclopaedia 


collece nutes, 
re hase 
man’s 


the 
characteristics 


Inse< ts are 


supremacy olf 


7 he y have 
head, 


differences, 


and an outside skeleton 


consisti! of a thorax, 


There are 


species of 


body parts 


and abdomen some 


too. Certain butterflies have 


scales on their wings, wasps have wings 
of membrane, and beetles have 
ings their 
and other creatures look 


Insects £0 


hard cover- 
Spiders, centipedes, 
alike, but are 
either 


ove! wines 


not 
con 


insects through 


plete or incomplete metamorphoses in their 


growth pattern. The reasons insects com- 


Examples of 
film has ex 
which helps 


pete so well are explained 


insect control are shown. The 


cellent close-up phot 


to explain with great clarity 


The World 


elen 


rraphy, 


Before 


jun 


Times: 
and ientary, 
high, colle idult. Sound, 
black and white 
late 


Prehistoric 
Man ( Middle 
ior and senior 
10 minutes, color 
Coronet F 
the earth to be at least 
old. They 
five different 
Age, 


by vok init 


ilms, Inc Scientists estin 


two billion years 
separate its development int 
i! ne the Arche 
formed from 

At the me time 


away by 


eras. D 
mountains we! 
action reat 
were being w 
During the 
living thins 
The Paleozoic Age cor 


life on land, but 


land masses ashed 


the erosion process Proterozoic 
Age, the 
to be als ae began 
little 
there are 


S$ suspecte d 


growth of 
tains evidence 0 
remains indicating undersea ac 
coral growth, 
know as cé il, and the 
During 
reptiles, 
Cenozoic Age, 
took place 


the 


tivities as development of 
presence 


the Meso- 


ind 


what we 
of lung fish 
ZO Age 

dinosaurs flourished 


and lizards 
inti 
In the 


ments 


lizards, 


two outstanding develop 
Glac il 
earth 

ficatior 


action covered large areas of 


mammal classi- 


The f 


earth’s age 


with ice and the 


grew and expanded film pre 


sents an appreciation of the 
its de velopme nt 
High school, 
black and 
Davis Pro 
attempt 
picnic. Refused, 
get an adult to make the 
them. The adult, a 
story. Flashbacks tell 
one a musician, 

boy, and the third a 
basketball player. On a dare they start 
drinking and soon they can’t have much 
without alcohol. Their girl friends 
induced to drink also. This culminates 


and a logK al sequence ot 


Alcohol is Dynamite 
Sound, 10 
purchase. Sid 


college minutes, 


white, rent or 
Two teen-age boys 


beer for 


ductions 
to buy some 
they try to 
ourchase tor sports 
narrates the 


men 


writer, 
of three young 
another a rich 


fun 


are 


in a serious automobile wreck. What hap- 
the boys in their future 
Che film is slightly over-dramatic 
and 


pens to lives is 
depi te d 
the 


much needed 


is pointed, obvious, 
Animation is used, but could 
effective 


affects the 


but message 


have been more showing how 


alcohol physiologically body 
Filmstrips 

An encourag noted is the in- 
of filmstrips 
good teach- 
Perhaps the 
learning 


ing sign 
and use 
and the 
ing accomplished with them 
two-fold 


creased interest in 


during the past year, 
reason is Teachers are 
to release the values from filmstrips more 
fully with more efficient use, and producers 
better 


the 


materials 
filmstrip 
have 


are making and offering 

newcomers to 
both of whom 
Yale University 
titles 


and 


Iwo relative 


production field, ex- 
cellent material, are 
Film Service with 30 
the discovery, exploration, 
America, and Museum 
ght exc eptionally 
year on early Americans 

A new set of color filmstrips that ought 
lly help youngsters visualize the cul 


Press 
with 
growth of 


dealing 
Extension Service 


produc ing ¢ good titles a 


to re: 
ture of various Indian tribes has been re 
leased by Society for Visual Education 
called Adventures With Early American 
Indians. There are four titles dealing with 
Indians in the 
the southwest, 

City College 


newly released 


northwest, on the plains, 
northeast 
York has 
color in the 
of business education called What 
Advertising Do?, Cares in Economics, and 
Collection of Data. 
Family Portrait, 
This Ring, Seeing 
are titles in the latest 
Film series entitled Marriage 
Produced with the 
America’s 
series ought to 
this timely 


and the 
of New 
titles in 


three 
field 
Does 


Future in Hand, With 
Double, and It’s a Date 
McGraw-Hill Text 
and Family 
that the 
strongest 


Living. idea 


family unit is one of 
the 


in teaching 


resources, prove 


valuable subject 
Recordings 
Musical Sound Books 

Listeners is the first large-scale 
of recorded music released in both tape and 
dist The is a comprehensive 
set of recordings that has completely dis 
arrangements and has 
on original scores and in- 


for Young 
production 


form musi 


regarded special 


based its music 


strumentation 


WANTED—Position teaching plane and 
solid geometry in a_research-minded 
high school. Graduate student wishes to 
demonstrate educational project that will 
change these two difficult subjects into 

“snap courses” for the pupils. 15 years 
exp. oy Cert. P. O. Box No. 45, Hins- 
dale, I 


Illinois Education 





Guidance 

Improving Children’s Learning Ability, Harry 
N. Rivlin. Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages, Price, 40 cents 
quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet for teachers and par- 
ents which points out what they can do to Ip 
children learn and how they can discover the 
factors that may be interfering with the learning 
process. 

Planning Your Job Future, Emery Stoops and 
Lucile Rosenheim. Science Research Associates 
Inc.; 1953. Paper. Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 40 
cents; quantity rates 

A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet 
elementary and junior high-school youngsters 
which suggests an adventurous investigation into 
one’s personality and interests while examining 
the various types of suitable careers 

Happy Journey. Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the National School Public 
Relations Association, both departments of NEA; 
and the National Congress of — and Teach- 
ers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5. 
Paper, Illustrated. 32 pages. Price, 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

The ways and wonders of 
vealed in this handbook for parents whose child- 
ren will enter school for the first time. Points 
out ways in which parents can help prepare young 
Fives or Sixes to adjust happily and easily to 
school living 

Initiating and Administering Guidance Services, 
S. A. Hamrin. McKnight and McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, II! 1953. Cloth. 22( 
pages. Price 3 

Written for superintendents and principals, with 
illustrations of good ideas for improving the guid- 
ance program in the schools 

How to Evaluate Students, Henrietta 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing C« 
ington, Ill 1953. Paper. 85 Price 
Suggestions for 


for upper 


school today are re- 


Fleck 
Bloom 
pages $ 
securing information about 
individual’s personality 


pects of an 
and home liv 


various a 


well as his potentialities for social 


ing 

Can I Be a Craftsman? Educational Relations 
Section, Public Relations Department, General 
Motors, Detroit 2. Paper. Illustrated. 20 pages 
Available without charge 

Brief description of some of the skilled trades and 
their apprentice training programs with emphasis 
yn the opportur 1igh-school graduates as 


killed craftsmen 


tres for 


History 
Heroes of 
Southworth 


Our America, 
Iroquois 
1952. Cloth 

True storie 
helped to r coun 
and aptain John Sn 
abe Ruth, and Le 
} 


have make o 

Columbus 

D. Roosevelt, 

elementary and junior high-scho« t 
The Adventures of Canolles, Hefferr 

shaw, and Merritt. Harr Wagne P s 

San Francisco, Cal 1946 oth. Illustrated 

314 Price, $2 


A remedial o istory-r ine re 


iblishing 


pages 
written 


fourth-grade 


The 


per ir hist v 
Better World 


at f d « 
History for 


1, Wis 
$4.36 
A high 


ologically up to the 


school text 


country tw tre 
are 


each 
n each country 
countries. It empha 

rights is to blame 
the 


recognition 


f human 


conditions an supports idea 


world must be built on 


of man 


Homemaking 
Child Care and 
Goodspeed, Mason 
Co 1953. Paper 2 
Planned for use in high-school homemaking 
classes book can 
level introductory 


Fdition 
I ippincott 


Guidance, Revised 
and Wood B 

Illustrated 8 pa 

and 
used 
college 
educa 


solve 


the also be 
and for 

home economics or 
how children grow 
how personality 


family living 


at the adult 
eciementary 
learn to 


courses in 
Shows 
problems 


and 
develops 


tion 
ana 


Literature 

American Folklore and Legend Map, John Dukes 
McKee. Available from Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Exe« 
utive Secretary National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind. Paper. 24 in. x 36 in. Price, 50 cent 
One copy each to teachers and librarians. Other 
folklore material included free if requested 

4 wall map in full color which includes 
than 100 characters of American literature 
all of the 48 states 


more 
from 


December, 1953 


ublishers 


addr. 


P 
Mathematics 

Learning to Use Arithmetic, Readiness Book, 
Book One, and Book Two, Agnes G. Gunderson 
and George E. Hollister. D. C. Heath and Co 
1953. Paper. Illustrated. 64, 96, and 144 pages 
respectively. Price 52 cents, 64 cents, and 7¢ 
cents, respectively 

Workbook-type arithmetic 
and two, with colorful pictures o 
jects to help young children discover the 
ings of numbers. Teaching directions at 
tom of each page 

Mathematics for the Consumer, 
ford, Schorling, and Clark. World Book Co 
Cloth. Illustrated. 438 pages. Price, $2.76 

General mathematics for the hieh-sch 
who is expecting to enter nor 
and who need mathematic 


include statistics 


books for one 


grades 
familiar ot 
mean 


the bor 


Revised, Lank 
1953 


soon 
will 
nits 

budgets nve 


routine 
tments 


Miscellaneous 

Adult Education, Paul H 
Jayne, and Ralph B. Spence 
The Dryden Press Buildi 
New York 19; 1953. Cloth 
$ 


Sheat 


An overview of the s 
education in ou 
} 


are provided to meet 


democ sock 

\ the «¢ 

lults, and the techniques 

ryvin on the progran 

School-Sponsored 

Herbert M. Han 
f I 


< ducat ivers 


gen es i car 

A Charter for a 
Citizens’ Committees, 
of teld Service lo 
of Il Urbana; 1953. Pap 21 pa Pr 


cents 


System of 
Office 


ino 
Organizational patte 
Cutting 


Costs in Schoolhouse 


Construction 
Sc hoc tra 


How 
dc ar wit u 
Handcrafts for 
Hamburger 


sting 
Schools 


acrificwy ‘ 
Elementary 
. D 


na grett 


tten to 
teacher 


« 
expe teachers 
Managing the School District 
gram. America Association of S« 
N ener 


nenced 
Insurance Pro 
hool Ad one 


; 


protection for the hoc | 
The Operation of a Local 
and Industrial Education, « 
Loomis. US Department o 
Welfare;* 1953 aper 


Program of 


Hea 


quirec 
lape Recording, 
ning and 
ri 
Price 
tape 
classes to 
effectiveness and the st 
tains pecifi« how 
a different applications for 
teaching in this field. It 
techniques for individual cl 
for typing, shorthand, bookkeeping 
distributive education, busines aw, a 
business, and teacher training 
School Nursing in the Community Proerar 
Marie Swanson he Macmillan Co.; 195 
543 pages. Price, $5 
Provides a measuring 
school administrator, hea 
community can evaluate 
nursing services. The book 
what to do, how to do it, and why of nm 
nursing 


t 
recording 


wes 
How 
education 
reco 
also new 
ing roon ; 
office 


tice 


rod against 
h office teacher YT 
schox 


the program of 


presents a discussion of 
f oder 


school 


Reading 
How to 
Science Research 
324 pages. Price 


Paul Witty 
1953. Cloth 
volume also 


Become a Better Reader, 
Associates, Inc 
$4.16. Paper-bound 


( 





im last 


rates 


from 


Quantity 
grade 


available at $3.08 
Suitable for 
through college 
Organized into 20 
the student in 
habits, and 
develop such 
purpose, reading faster, 
main idea, reading for 
reading to appreciate, building vocabu 
reading materials, using the library 
and its card catalog, using reference works, and 
many other valuable reading abilities. The book 
can be used in cither group or individual instruc 
tion, in the classroom or reading clinic; also suit 
able for adults who want to improve their reading 
skills. Each student advances at his own rate and 
keeps track of his own progress by means 
records of reading times and his 
batteries of objective whict 
the hook 
William S$ Mari 
Artiey. Scott mar 
lustrated, 25 ees. Price 
tion 87 pages 


Do-Book, 8 


any grade seven 
the book is designed 
essential read 
shows the 
abilities as reading 
skimming, reading 
details, reading t 


lessons, 
acquiring 


to assist 
attitudes It 


ng skills, 
student how to 
tor a 
for the 
evaluate, 
lary, selecting 


and rates 


scores on the 20 tests 

are included in 

Just Imagine!, 

roe, and A. Steril 

1953. Cloth 
Teach 


Mon 


an 


Gray 


Think ar 
designed to ¢ our rade 
start in the 
} 


reader 
a good 
primary-grade voca 


all-round 


icwine 
providing an 
eginning the 
Jacksons of Tennessee, 
Putt n and Co ne 
pages. Price, $2.75 
of Rachel Jackson 
n ireinia unt 
‘ of Andrew Jackso 
+ Secret of Lonesome Valley 
Harr Wagner Put 
1949. Cloth 


regular fou 


red wile 


unge country and the 
The Day After 
tle wn 4 } 


s 


Yesterday 
’ : ' 


Science 
Selected Science Teachine Ideas of 1952, ¢ 
. . ; 


WwW I ett 





by the 


nment | 


Street 


Brown Sureet, Bostor 


Macmillan 2549 Prairie Avenue, Chi 
o 16 
NEA, 1201 
Science Research 
Avenue, Chicago It 
Scott, Foresman 
hicago 11 


World Book Co 


The 


16th Street NW 
Associates 


Washineton 6, D. ¢ 
Inc., 57 West Grand 


and Co., 433 East Erie Street 


Yonkers 5, N. Y 





SHUTE 


nt of Schools 


By DON 


East Pe 


\ssociation ) 
IEA on its 
Long ago when Calico’s 
family n_ folks nstead of 


carnivorous quadrupeds of the Felidae tree, 


DHE \ (Feline Education 


doffs its snoods to 
100th anniversary 
were just pla 
education ind teachers were beset with 
similar trials and tribulations 

Indeed, C 
Gertrude, was 
Normal. Oldsters of jaundiced eye wipe 
way a tear and call these the Good Old 
Days. Grandma calls them the Pillar-to- 
Post Days of Therein lies a tail 


Gant Gertrude 


Gant 
of Kit 


alico’s egrandmother, 


a teacher, a graduate 


teaching 
was no common cat. She 
best dogs in the country 
infield 


gamut of her nine 


was chased by the 
4 wily wit 
Grandma to run the 


and a fast permitted 
Vv 

teaching 
Gant had 
i¢ ously to 
inother, If 
with 


She lived to molar, 
months and starving 


sort. She 


Irom paw 


eight four 
tenure of a clung ten 
her job while searching for 

she ruffled the fur of a fellow 
on his feet she opened school next Sep 
Quite often 


brass 


a different domain 
herself 
Tom took a fancy 
used his head to cling to life those 


tember in 
unemployed because a 


to her iob 


she found 
local 

C)ne 
days. Gant Gertrude always rented a room 
on Plumb Street, the one that runs plumb 
through town. A fast getaway was essential 
to longevity. Grandma could never own a 
home. Lack of 
by the 
place long enough to enjoy its blessings 

When she had the flu she lost her pay 
Sick leave meant only you took it or left 
it. Many a 
shoulders in despair and fied to Valhalla 
on a short pay check 

When Gant Gertrude retired she 
Barter and trade 
up her ninth life 
to multiplosis of the liver. As Reverend 
laid her to rest, “Her 
outlivered 


funds was exceeded only 


teacher’s inability to stay in one 


teacher’s soul shrugged its 


received 
$33 chicken livers a year 
is she might, she gave 
Angora said as they 
reward is in Heaven, she has 
her usefulness.’ 

Calico could not heip but mewse over 
teaching conditions today as compared to 
Gant 


with 


would 
teacher 
retirement 


Grandma’s time. Grandma 
lived to be a fat cat 
tenure, sick 
benefits, certification standards, and fully 


Three meals 


have 
leave, excellent 
equipped classrooms square 
a day on a stable, adequate salary would 
have helped her ulcers. 

And then Calico thought of the Doubt- 
ing Ihomases who are going along for a 
free ride, enjoying the benefits of the FEA 
contributing nothing 
Gant Gertrude for a 


and 


had 


organization 
They 


Grandmother 


never 


SRSS BOSSES SERRCRSSSE ESSE OB: 
There 
the early education these days, but 
thing you will have to say about the little 
It had something in back 
Minnesota Journal of Education 


has been a lot of discussion about 


one 


red schoolhouse 
of it 
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e 
nstrued as 
eul want 
thers to be f 
r to find 
CATION 

> foru 


line of Stainless Steel Combina- 
strength 


A new 
tion Padlocks, with 
added security at no increase in 
announced by Master Lock Co 
locks will replace Master brass combination 
locks, be n 


school systems for man‘ 


reater and 


price, is 
The new 


which have widely used by 


25 percent 


used 


The new stainless steel 
stronger than the brass case formerly 
It is x 
polished finish indefinitely. The 
locking latch is 
ind a built ‘sound effect” 

trick of “feeling” 


an unconditional guarantee 


ust-resistant and will retain its highly 
case-hard 
impossible 


ened virtually 


to she ar, will 
thwart the combinations 
Carries against 
defects 

Schweizer Utility Case Project No. 1 is 
the first of a series of training kits designed 
to teach aviation construction te« hnique s 
sheet-metal work in the 
kit includes 


utility case 


n materials or workmanship 


ind aluminum 
iverage SX hool shop The basic 
all the iking a 
with ends pre-formed to 
hardware, a blueprint, and student proced- 
The utility case 


materials for n 


shape, necessary 


ure instructions gives stu 


dents a real insight into modern aviation 


construction techniques and results in a 
used as a tool 
Cost is 


and 


practical case which can be 
kit. tackle box, and a 
$3.95. Since 1945 
sailplanes have been built 
vocational high schools 
stitutions with facilities and trained person- 
nel for a major project. The new series of 


she »p 


picnic box 


Schweizer gliders 
in the larger 


and technical in- 


projects can be built with ordinary 
tools 

S. B. Sebrell 2-X Magnifier Glass en- 
larges reading material to double size, and 
s rectangular in shape, thus permitting the 
reader to see a complete line at a glance, 
distortion. ‘The 
reading matter 
line to line. It is extruded from transparent 
into an H-shaped cross-section of 

length. Pocket size and light 
weight. Three-inch size is $1; 6-inch, $3 
and 9-inch, $4.50. 

New Patented Book Cover with 
parent spine enables students to see at a 
glance the title of any book 
Molded to the heavy stock is a new 
durable waterproof plastic film that has 
thoroughly tested and found tough 
Space is available on the front 


without glass rests on the 


and is merely slid from 
plastic 


varying 


trans- 


particular 


paper 


been 
and heavy 
and back covers for imprinted school name 
and insignia in,school colors or other de- 
sired illustratio:. 

Remote Contral Filmstrip 
which allows complete control.of the pre- 
sentatior from any point in the 
announced by the DuKane Corporation 
and the Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
The “Industrialist,” available in 500-, 750-, 
and 1000-watt models, incorporates the 
famous “Synchrowink” mechanism which 


advances pictures quicker than a wink. The 


Projector, 


room, 18 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 

27 to 30—National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, NEA, annual mid-winter con- 
ference; Boston, Mass. 

28 to 30 
NEA, 
City. 

28 to 30—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, NEA, 14th annual 
Christmas meeting; Los Angeles, Calif 

28 to 30 —IEA Annual Meeting and Cen- 
tennial; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

28 to 30 National Teachers 
Association, 56th convention ; 

Hotel, St 


Speech Association of America, 
annual convention; New York 


Business 
annual 


Jefferson Louis 


‘ 


Lr % 


FEBRUARY 

ll to 13 
for Teacher 

Chicago 


Association of Colleges 
NEA 


American 
Education, annual 
meeting 
11 to 13—-Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, annual meeting; At 


lantic City, N. J 


11 to 13——Joint meeting, Research Founda 
tion of the United Business Education 
Administrators Division of uBea, Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
rraining Institutions, and US Chapter 
Society for Business 


Chicago 


of International 
Educ ation, NEA 

13to 18 
Administrators, national 
Atlantic City, N. J 

14 and 15—National School Public Rela 
tions Association, NEA, Mid-Winter 
Conference; Atlantic City, N. J. 

15 to 18—-NEA Department of Rural Edu 
cation, Atlantic City 
= 3 

20 to 24——National 
ary School Principals, NEA, 

Milwaukee, 


of School 


convention ; 


American Association 


annual meeting 

Association of Second 
8th an 
Wis 


nual convention 


MARCH 

22 to 26 North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


APRIL 
2 -—— IEA Southwestern Division meeting; 
Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. 


user advances the picture by merely press- 
ing a push-button on the end of a 10¥2-foot 
may be lengthened by adding 

35-foot extensions which are 
available as accessory items.‘ The remote 
control advance eliminates the need for a 
projectionist and eliminates embarrassing 
delays in picture changes. Both 35mm 
filmstrips and 2 in. x 2 in. slides may be 
projected. Prices with carrying case range 
from $199.50 to $279.50. 


cord which 
one or more 
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